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HISTORICISM AND RELIGION ! 


By a historical religion I mean a religion which places its 
| credentials in the actual occurrence of particular events in the past, 
| or in the confident expectation of events in the future, or in a 
theory of history which finds in the course of events the biography 
: of an immanent Spirit to whom it pays divine honours. These 
' are different varieties of a type of religion which has distinctive 
' characteristics of its own; and though the large majority of those 
| who hold it are not philosophers and never examine the presup- 
| positions of their faith, it will be found to involve a philosophy of 
' time, and a valuation of history, which are highly controversial. 
I shall not forget to-day that I am addressing historians, not 
theologians. I am not about to argue for or against any dogmas 
| ofany Church. But I wish to point out that our attitude towards 
' historical religion, in the sense which I have given to the words, 
' must logically depend on what we mean by history, and what 
| degree of importance we attach to it. I wish to make it clear 
| to begin with that when I speak of historical religion I do not 
mean the past history of religious communities, nor the attempt to 
| find the essence of religion in the roots from which, according to 
anthropologists, it originally sprang. 'These are important sub- 
jects of study, but they are not my subject to-day. 
| The divergent valuations of history, and of time the framework 
of history, at present divide philosophers into two camps. A 
philosopher may be classified by his attitude towards events in 
| time, and by his estimate of the status of time in reality. This is 
| at present a more important division than the older disputes 
| between realists and nominalists, or between realists and idealists. 
In fact, the latter opposition is no longer radical. The New 
 Realists and the New Idealists agree in asserting the reality of 
| time and the supreme importance of history. 
We are often told that the value which modern Europeans 


: 1 The Inaugural Address at the Annual Meeting of the Association held at 
; the London School of Economics, 1 January, 1936. 
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attach to history is part of the legacy of Israel. The Greeks 
showed an intelligent curiosity about the past, but, to quote a 
modern philosopher, they did not take time seriously. Was there 
ever a school of history or a chair of history at Athens or Alex- 
andria? Ithink not. The prevailing belief was that the course of 
the world revolves in great cycles. The arts and sciences, 
Aristotle thought, have been discovered and lost again many times. 
History not only resembles itself: it literally repeats itself. There 
is and can be no progress or retrogression in the whole, but only a 
combination and disintegration of the primordial elements of 
which the world is composed. The cycles were supposed to be 
very long; there was room for long periods of progress and decay. 
The Greeks believed that they were living in a downgrade period. 
There had been a time when men were more peaceable, and the 
earth more fruitful, than it was then. Sometimes, but not very 
often, they looked forward to a return of the “ Saturnian King- 
dom” ; Virgil hoped that it might be coming soon, in the reign 
of Augustus. There was no ultimate pessimism till the nine- 
teenth century, when the Second Law of Thermodynamics passed 
a melancholy verdict on the apocalyptic dreams of the Century of 
Hope. 

Very different, we are told, was the world-view of the Jews. 
For them, God is revealed in history, and especially in the history 
of the Chosen People. The miscarriages of justice in this world 
are the main problem of the Old Testament. ‘Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right? ’’ The question can be answered 
only in the affirmative; and yet-——. Every possible solution is 
tried in turn. The wheels of God grind slowly; the wicked 
prospers for a time like a green bay-tree; but his family is cut off, 
and his place shall nowhere be found. Or, the unit is not the 
individual, nor the family, but the nation, and the nation is 
punished for its sins. It will be restored, and will bruise its 
oppressors with a rod of iron. Or perhaps only a righteous 
remnant will be saved. Or, the unhappy individual may be a 
secret sinner. Or, Israel may be a martyr-nation, exalted through 
suffering. Finally, strangely late in their history, another world 
is brought into existence to redeem the balance of the old. 

History for the Jews is a theodicy. Has this so close a resem- 
blance to the evolutionary optimism of the human perfectibility 
school of our own day as is often assumed? I think not. Except 
for an indomitable hopefulness—‘“‘ against hope they believed in 
hope,” as the New Testament says—the Jews had no reasoned 
view of the value of history. 
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The Christian Church inherited these two traditions. Neither 
of them gave the slightest encouragement to evolutionary optim- 
ism. The cosmology of the Church was an exceedingly cramped 
picture, marked by four catastrophic irruptions of supernatural 
power. The first of these was the Creation, four thousand years 
before Christ; the second was the penalty for Adam’s fall; the 
third was the redemption of mankind through Christ ; the fourth, 
in the near future, would be the destruction of the world by fire, 
and the last judgment. No one in Christendom till quite lately 
looked forward to a long life for humanity on this earth. Such a 
prospect would not even have been agreeable. ‘‘ Hora novissima, 
tempora pessima sunt.’ What motive could there be to try to 
improve material conditions, when the only result of our efforts 
would be to increase the expensiveness of the final crash? 
Millennial expectations broke out from time to time in periods of 
social unrest, but they were not in the main current of Christian 
thought. The great assize would inaugurate a final adjustment 
of earthly injustice; but there is no history in eternity. The 
notion that the blessed have “ the wages of going on,” and that 
the lost are subjected to a painful but at last remedial discipline, 
is not Christian. The orthodox doctrine is that both conditions 
are static. Of the lost, Dante says in a terrible line, “ Questi non 
hanno speranza di morte.’’ Purgatory is only for the saved— 
a small minority ; and the doctrine of Purgatory is no essential 
part. of Christian doctrine. The rejection of the notions of cycles 
and of reincarnation made the Christian eschatology much 
harsher than the Orphic, and the reduced span of history quenched 
even sober hopes of progress. The Catholic philosophy of history 
is supernaturalistic dualism, and therefore anti-evolutionary. 
Catholic modernism is an attempt to get rid of crude super- 
naturalism and to fit the Christian scheme into an evolutionary 
framework. There is a Liberal Protestant modernism which 
makes a similar attempt. But the authorities of the Roman 
Church have condemned modernism as “a compendium of all 
the heresies.” 

Historismus, then—I will call it historicism—is a modern phase 
of thought; it is neither Greek nor Jewish nor Christian. It 
dates from a reaction against the rationalism of what the 
Germans call the Enlightenment. It is not a return to the pre- 
modern attitude, which as Troeltsch says, was dominated by 
contrasts and discontinuities, natural and supernatural, the world 
and God. The world, according to this older view, was out of 


joint, and could be redeemed only by a catastrophic act, a primary 
u2 
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miracle perpetuated by the miracles of the Church. The modern 
view is quite different. ‘‘ Christianity is absolute, not in the 
sense that it is without analogy, but in the sense that it is the 
highest point in a continuous gradation, and the salvation wrought 
by Christ is not a catastrophic intervention, but a supreme 
revelation of what is henceforth seen to be the ideal for all 
things.” 1 

This, of course, is a totally different view of history from the 
older view of a derelict world occasionally visited catastrophically 
by divine interposition. The older view is that these strange 
events are important because they interrupted the course of 
nature; the later view is that they are important because they did 
not. I have spoken of the older view; but Greek Christian 
theology never looked upon the Christian revelation in this way. 
For instance, the religious philosophy which underlies and 
inspires the Fourth Gospel is sacramental. The Incarnation was 
the revelation of eternal truth. It altered nothing in the counsels 
of God, but by a dramatic representation brought those counsels 
to light, and so opened a new chapter in human history. It 
kindled a fire which should never be put out. There was and 
could be no accession of dignity to a divine Being as the result of 
anything done by Him in time. He received, in His own words, 
“the glory which He had with the Father before the world was.” 
But the revelation to men was relative to their power of receiving 
it. His work on earth was carried on by the Holy Spirit, who 
continues the Incarnation under another mode, and undertakes 
the gradual education of the human race. Thus, for the first time 
perhaps, the idea of a progressive revelation is adumbrated, and 
a real Incarnation is set in the framework of continuous history. 
This conception has never been absent from Christian theology, 
though until lately the stress was laid on the historical preparation 
for the Gospel, not on progress since the Incarnation. 

It is plain that this conception in a sense deprives the appar- 
ently catastrophic event of its uniqueness. It is no longer valued 
as being isolated and unparalleled. But to the modern mind an 
isolated event is for that very reason unimportant. The appear- 
ance of a comet which after once traversing the solar system 
disappears, never to return, into interstellar space, is as nearly 
destitute of importance to the dwellers on this planet as any event 
can be. To us, an event is a fact which has its place in a system, 
and has its meaning and importance within that system. Even 
the most unphilosophical of simple traditionalists would find it 

1 J. 8. Boys-Smith, The Modern Churchman, Oct. 1928. 
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difficult to explain what such events as the miraculous birth and 
resurrection of Christ really prove, when they are detached from 
their place in a revelation of the permanent relations of God and 
man. There is a danger lest in magnifying the miracle as a 
material fact, we may make the revelation so isolated as to be 
meaningless. Lessing’s words are well known: “ Religious 
doctrine cannot be deduced from historical facts without a 
petdBaas eis GAO yévos vitiating the whole process. Unrepeated 
insulated facts can least of all testify to the untransitory and ever- 
living.” This cannot be gainsaid. No event in the past can be 
the exclusive basis of a belief. The proof of a past event consists 
in inferring from something which I know or believe to something 
analogous to it. If there is no analogy, no evidence can establish 
the fact. And if the alleged event no longer seems coherent with 
the system of which it forms a part, it either ceases to be credible 
or is transferred to some other branch of knowledge, and becomes a 
problem for natural history or the science of medicine. 

Modern historicism has no connexion with the old super- 
naturalistic dualism, nor did it spring directly from the classicism 
of the Renaissance. Machiavelli believed in recurring cycles, 
and thought that human nature will never change. It was in the 
middle of the eighteenth century that the idea of time as the 
friend took root. The Abbé de Saint Pierre was not afraid to 
speak of ‘‘ the infancy of human reason,” and Turgot about the 
same time makes progress the distinctive characteristic of history. 
He sets out to prove the fact of progress in the past, as an assur- 
ance of further progress in the future. The French “ philosophes,”’ 
who were not philosophers, denied divine purpose, and had to 
assume an innate tendency to progress in human nature. Per- 
fectibility became an article of faith, and as such exercised a great 
influence, not only during the revolutionary period, but through- 
out the nineteenth century. It branched into several offshoots. 
Hegel found in the logical process of reason the principle of human 
development. The spirit of the age almost forced him, perhaps 
against his will, to identify the logical process with the evolution 
in time of the divine life, manifested in history. In Spencer and 
even in Darwin we have the theory that progress is exhibited in 
increasing complexity of structure, and that history describes 
the survival not only of the fittest to survive, but of the best and 
highest. Liberalism complacently adopted the theory of progress 
to prove that the triumph of democracy is the revelation of the 
will of God. Socialism turned the evolutionary doctrine into a 
kind of apocalyptism. 
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The belief in human perfectibility as a law of nature or a law 
of God—Spinoza had already spoken of Deus sive Natura— 
might be described by a theologian as the last of the great Euro- 
pean heresies. In all its forms it marks the acute secularisation of 
a religious hope. According to medieval belief the sufferings of 
humanity under the power of sin and death were soon to be 
terminated by the second coming of Christ. Protestant sects had 
revived the millennarian dream of a reign of the saints. Now, 
the secular hopes of the Jews for a restored Kingdom of David, 
which in the apocalypses had lost their connexion with politics, 
and the Greek schemes for a perfect republic, which in the later 
philosophers had taken wings and flown to the spiritual sphere 
Yonder, and the Christian eschatology to which both traditions had 
contributed, had come back to earth. The turbid flood of 
Puritan millennarianism had expanded into the shallow lake of 
Liberal Protestantism ; Scholastic rationalism had passed into the 
worship of Reason; Anabaptism was secularised as revolutionary 
Socialism. The temper of optimism survived the theology which 
gave it birth. And instead of the supernatural sanctions which 
had guaranteed the earlier faith in the future, men thought that 
they could discover laws of historical development which justified 
confident optimism for the future of mankind in this world. 

It would not be worth while to quote examples of the fantastic 
pans to progress which were the hymns and litanies of this 
secularised lay religion. I have myself collected some of the 
most absurd, and have noted that they come from distinguished 
writers. They have already begun to sound hardly sane. But I 
wish to emphasise one fact. This confidence in the future, as 
destined inevitably to be better than the past, could have no 
foundation if the traditional Christian philosophy—the philo- 
sophia perennis, as Catholics call it—were true. An absolute, 
unchanging God; a spiritual world exalted above time and place; 
an eternity not of successive events, but of absolute values; time 
as the moving image of an unmoving eternity ; the triumph of good 
over evil already achieved in the eternal world, but always to be 
struggled for in a world which exists only as the arena for this 
struggle—all these intimately connected beliefs, which Christian 
thought took over mainly from the later Platonism—for the 
influence of Aristotle has been in the long run less permanent and 
profound than that of Plato—all these beliefs are incompatible 
with the secularised religion of progress which I have described. 
A new philosophy was necessary, a philosophy which should assert 
the ultimate reality of time, and with time of change, of which 
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time is the form, a philosophy which should almost deify history, 
as the actual biography of the world-soul, and which should if 
possible so interpret history as to justify confidence in its meliorist 
tendency. Time and change must be accepted as ultimate 
characteristics of the universe as such. In its very basis and 
meaning reality is history, and it is asserted that reality is a history 
of progress. I could justify this summary of modernist philo- 
sophy by numerous quotations from Croce and Gentile, the best- 
known of the Italian New Idealists, and I could show that they 
conceive this progress as necessarily unending. 

Now, in the first place, we cannot help being amazed that the 
evolution of one species on one planet attached to one star, and 
studied during the astronomically minute period of a few thousand 
years, should be assumed to be necessarily typical or normative of 
the whole universe. Such an assumption has been justly com- 
pared to a return to the pre-Copernican view of the position of 
our earth in the universe. And as for the endless duration of the 
process, we may surely say that it labours under the disadvantage 
of being the only theory of existence which can be definitely 
disproved. For no sane person supposes that we are more than 
leaseholders on this planet. 

This, then, is the modernist substitute for religion. It makes 
much of ethical ideals, which are in no sense present facts, since 
there is no eternal world from which they derive their sanction 
and in which they finally rest. And I have shown why historicism 
isan essential part of itscreed. It is not peculiar to the New Ideal- 
ists. We find a sympathetic attitude to it in the pragmatism of 
William James and the instrumentalism of Dewey, in Bergson 
with his theory of la durée, and I think to a considerable extent in 
Professors Alexander and Whitehead. Very significant is the 
attitude of the American Urban, who at the end of an admirable 
book in defence of the Great Tradition in philosophy, cannot 
abandon “ the postulate of progress as in some sense the necessary 
condition of man’s knowledge of himself.” This ghost of a dead 
eschatology still flits above its former home. 

The strength of the faith which is still held by many who are 
not adherents of the new philosophy may be further illustrated 
by two examples. A sort of horror is widely expressed at the 
theory of cyclical recurrence, which, I need not remind you, has 
commended itself not only to the ancients, but to Goethe, Shelley, 
Nietzsche, and Kierkegaard. It has yet to be proved whether 
our astronomers may not be compelled to adopt it. The theory of 
an “expanding universe,” as they rather inaccurately call the 
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theory that all the ponderable matter in the universe is moving 
steadily and irrevocably farther away from its centre, makes 
havoc of the time-clock which had fixed the age of the sun and 
other stars at somewhere about eight billion years. Einstein, 
I believe, is now willing to consider the possibility of a gigantic 
pulsation, an alternate systole and diastole of the “island uni- 
verses.” But again and again I have come upon complaints that 
this theory commits us to “absolute pessimism.” Absolute 
pessimism ! Is that the way to describe the view that in spite of 
temporary ups and downs the nature of things remains sub- 
stantially unchanged, so that, as Marcus Aurelius says, “ the 
rational soul wanders round the whole world and the surrounding 
void, and gazes upon infinite time. It considers the periodic 
destructions and rebirths of the universe, and reflects that our 
posterity will see nothing new, and that our ancestors saw nothing 
greater than we have seen. A man of forty, possessing the most 
moderate intelligence, may be said to have seen all that is past 
and all that is to come.” This, one would think, could only seem 
pessimism to those who think that the world we live in is the 
worst of all possible worlds. And yet most of us find life tolerable 
enough. Wesay with Blake— 
** Man was made for joy and woe. 
It is right it should be so. 


And when this we rightly know, 
Safely through the world we go.” 


At any rate, in our normal moods we do not wish we had never 
been born, and are seldom tempted to declare our innings closed. 
But there are many, it seems, to whom the abandonment of 
perfectibility gives so great a shock that they cry petulantly that 
life would not be worth living without it. 

The other example is this. It is assumed that if there is an 
intelligent Ruler of the universe, He must have “ one increasing 
purpose ’’ (in Tennyson’s queer phrase), one unitary design, for 
the whole. This argument obviously implies that those who use 
it ascribe absolute reality to the time-process ; reality for them, as 
for Croce, is divenire, “‘ becoming.” It also seems to imply that, 
contrary to some of the new philosophers, the process will have a 
temporal end. For an eternal purpose is eternally frustrate. 
For those who follow the Great Tradition in philosophy, there is 
no reason why the will of God should not express itself in an 
infinite number of finite purposes, which when they have been 
achieved take their places in the eternal order. Whether this is 
so or not we do not know, and it is useless to speculate. Events 
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on this earth are no doubt interlocked in a way which we cannot 
trace. But it is not easy to imagine any causal link between the 
history of our planet and that of other inhabited worlds a million 
light-years away, which passed or will pass through their phase as 
vehicles of conscious life a million years before or after our earth 
reached the corresponding stage. But instinctively men are 
unwilling to allow that mortalia facta peribunt. They must 
somehow be integral parts of an unending series. 

I pass to another part of my subject. We may, or rather we 
must, ask two questions: (1) Does history justify the hopes 
which have been built upon it? (2) Does history add much to 
our knowledge of reality ? 

The answer to the first obviously depends on what we mean by 
progress. Do we mean the net surplus of pleasure over pain, or 
control over the forces of nature, or knowledge, or wisdom, or 
spiritual insight ? These questions might be argued interminably ; 
but until we know what we mean by progress, it is useless to ask 
whether humanity has progressed and is progressing or not. 
Biologically, we seem to have reached our full development many 
thousands of years ago. It may be that homo faber has brought 
the intrinsic endowments of homo sapiens to a standstill. How- 
ever, I have no intention of arguing about the fact of progress ; 
subjective valuations necessarily affect the verdict in every case. 
I think there is no doubt that since the heresy of human per- 
fectibility became prevalent, there has been a tendency to look for 
tests of progress in things which are capable of being measured, 
especially external and technological improvements. By these 
tests progress is indisputable; and the rather vulgar standard of 
values thus set up has had, I think, an unfortunate influence in 
promoting a kind of half-unconscious materialism. 

Although this expression of my opinion is strictly irrelevant, 
I will say, to avoid misunderstanding, that if we take as our 
assessor neither the vulgar pleasure-seeker nor the mystical sage or 
philosopher, but the well-balanced sensible man, Aristotle’s 
¢povyzos, his verdict would probably be that there is good 
ground for a limited, cautious, unenthusiastic meliorism. If the 
¢povios were asked whether he would rather have lived in the 
days of Plato, or of Julius Cesar, or in the twentieth century, 
he would, I think, choose our own day; and if he were given the 
choice of living now or ten thousand years hence, he would, with 
many misgivings and much trepidation, take the sporting chance. 

The second question cannot be dismissed so briefly. Does 
history add much to our knowledge of reality? Here it is un- 
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fortunately necessary to ask whether by history we mean the 
actual course of events, which Wobbermin calls Geschichte, or 
the accounts which historians have given and men have accepted, 
of the course of events, which he calls Historie. The actual 
course of events might be important to us, and would certainly 
be interesting, but (speaking quite literally and respectfully) God 
only knows what it was. Men of the world have not been very 
encouraging to historians. For example, Lord Chesterfield 
says: ‘‘ A man who has been concerned in a transaction will not 
write it fairly; and a man who has not, cannot. Speculative 
pedants never fail to assign the deepest motives for the most 
trifling actions, instead of often ascribing the greatest actions to 
the most trifling courses, in which they would be much seldomer 
mistaken. Those who see and observe kings, heroes, and states- 
men discover that they have headaches, indigestions, humours and 
passions just like other people, every one of which in their turn 
determine their wills in defiance of their reason.”’ Another 
fair criticism would be that history habitually mistakes the 
exceptional for the important. 

Very often it is dangerous to speak the truth. Your sovereign 
or dictator may put you to death, or your publisher may return 
your manuscript. Matthew Paris in the thirteenth century 
complains: ‘‘ The lot of historical writers is hard; for if they 
tell the truth they provoke men, and if they write what is false 
they offend God.” Or as Sir Walter Raleigh says: ‘‘ Whosoever, 
in writing modern history, shall follow truth too near the heels, 
it may haply strike out his teeth.” Samuel Butler remarks that 
though the Deity cannot alter the past, historians can and do. 
Perhaps, he adds, this is why God allows them to exist. More 
seriously, institutions like the Inquisition and the Index have 
successfully prevented the truth from being told for centuries 
together. 

Goethe’s warning, put into the mouth of Faust speaking to 
Wagner, cannot be quoted too often : 


“To us, my friend, the times that are gone by 
Are a mysterious book, sealed with seven seals ; 
That which you call the spirit of ages past 
Is but in truth the spirit of some few authors 
In which those ages are beheld reflected 
With what distortion strange heaven only knows! .. . 
A mass of things confusedly heaped together, 
A lumber-room of dusty documents, 

Furnished with all approved court-precedents 
And old traditional maxims. History ! 
Facts dramatised, say rather, action, plot, 
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Sentiment, everything the writer’s own, 

As it best fits the web-work of his story, 

With here and there a solitary fact 

Of consequence, by those grave chroniclers 
Pointed with many a moral apophthegm 

And wise old saws learned at the puppet-shows.”’ 

Which has had the most influence—true history or false 
history ? The motives for falsifying history are in exact proportion 
to the interest of posterity in knowing the truth. The events that 
are certain are chiefly those which are so unimportant that it is 
worth no one’s while to lie about them. But as soon as an event 
comes to be considered important men begin to twist and distort 
it. Authority, said Alan of Lille, has a nose of wax; it can be 
twisted in either direction. Consider, as I once wrote, the political 
side of the Church of Rome, with its forged title-deeds, its mythical 
saints, its bogus miracles, and the unquestionable influence which 
all this garbled history has had in moulding the actual history of 
Europe. Consider the patriotic figments on which the children 
of ali countries are brought up, and the wars which have been 
caused by the national arrogance and hatred so fostered. Con- 
sider the martial ardour, the generous admiration, the devoted 
loyalty which have been aroused by the contemplation of heroes 
who perhaps, like General John Regan in Canon Hannay’s story, 
never existed at all, or who, if they did exist, were anything rather 
than heroic. If we are to trace causes and effects in human affairs, 
it is not the actual facts that we shall have to hunt for: it is the 
play of the imagination directed upon certain names and scenes. 
History, as Napoleon said, is une fable convenue; he dictated part 
of his own fable himself, and it has had a tremendous success. 
Magnum est mendacium et prevalet. 

We are undoubtedly on firmer ground when we regard history 
as the biography of ideas or of ideals. We can allow for the 
hero-worship which concentrates a great movement in the life and 
character of a leader; but the ideas are there, whoever first 
enunciated them. For instance, the new Formgeschichte in 
Germany, applied to New Testament criticism, treats the historical 
Jesus as a cult-hero, to whom was attributed what was really a 
more diffused or collective inspiration. Even if this theory were 
true—and personally I think it goes too far—we know for certain 
what Christian faith was in the first century; and this is no small 
thing. So a history of political ideas, or of art, or of philosophy, 
may be true history; we have the materials untampered with. 

A powerful opponent of historicism is the late Bernard Bosan- 
quet. His criticism cuts deeper than any mere scepticism about 
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the value of written history. The dogma of the New Realists that 
reality is historical through and through cuts at the root of his 
philosophy of the Absolute. And he is seriously concerned at the 
popular tendency to identify the “ ought to be ” with the “ will 
be.” He says, “ In what we may call our literature of happiness, 
serious fiction and popular philosophy, the reliance on the future 
has become, it seems to me, an actual disease.”” There can be 
no progress of the whole. The real cannot be conceived as a series 
or a succession—nor even, I should say, as a duration, with 
Bergson. It seems to me that Bergson has unconsciously taken 
his durée out of the time-succession; but this I cannot argue 
here. 

The test of a philosophy in dealing with progress, according to 
Bosanquet, is to reconcile the sense of creative achievement in the 
self as promotion of the good cause, with the recognition and 
acceptance of a perfection which is not won by its own finite 
activity, though represented in it—in shorter phrase, to reconcile 
the attitudes and postulates of morality with those of religion. 
This is nearly my own standpoint, and I shall have a few words 
to say about it at the conclusion of this lecture. But first I want 
to remind you of what Goethe says of the subjectivity of the 
historian which inevitably distorts the facts. Assuming that the 
historian wishes to be candid and truthful, how ought he to 
write history ? 

We have all read Professor Trevelyan’s vivid and sprightly 
defence of his art. Clio is a Muse. History in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries was a part of our national literature, 
and our great historians did much to mould the thought of their 
age. Macaulay and Green were what are now called best-sellers. 
Now we are told that it is a science for specialists, and the public, 
he says, leaves it to specialists to read. Happily, as he himself 
recognises, the tide had begun to turn when he wrote in 1913; 
it has turned more decidedly since, with much assistance from the 
author of the essay himself. Ought history to be a mere assem- 
blage of facts about the past, or also an interpretation of facts? 
Ought it to be not merely an interpretation of facts, but an expo- 
sition of facts and opinions in their full emotional and intellectual 
value? There can be no exact science of history, because we 
cannot deduce, from what we know of the past, causal laws of 
general application. 

But I should like to go rather deeper, and raise this philo- 
sophical question. We are often told that science aims at giving 
us facts without valuation. It does not deny the world of values, 
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but it leaves it on one side; it is an abstract study. This I 
conceive to be a serious error. I say boldly that there can be no 
presentation of facts without valuation. A fact that has no value 
is not a fact, and a value that is not a fact has no value. Science 
is far from indifferent to values. It concentrates upon truth, 
which is one of the absolute or intrinsic values. Now, history 
deals with human nature, and in dealing with human nature it is 
impossible to abstract from moral and esthetic values. A 
description of the behaviour of human beings from which all moral 
judgments are excluded is not a true picture. This was the 
gravamen of Lord Acton’s complaint of Bishop Creighton as a 
historian. Creighton was deliberately tepid in his condemnation 
of Alexander Borgia, on whom Ranke, the most judicial of 
historians, passes one of his rare moral verdicts. “‘ A limit is set 
to human crime. He died and became the abomination of the 
centuries.” Creighton, true to his excellent maxim that “ the 
good are not so good as they think themselves; the bad are not so 
bad as the good think them,”’ argued that Alexander VI was “‘ bad 
enough, but not exceptionally bad.” (I am amused, by the way, 
to find that Mr. Fisher, in his brilliant history of Europe, says, 
“Modern criticism has withdrawn the gravest charges which were 
levelled against this pontiff by his contemporaries. It is content 
to leave only as established sensuality and simony, perfidy and 
secret poisoning.” I am curious to know what faults the Warden 
of New College would consider grave blemishes in the character of 
a Vicar of Christ.) Acton protests against Creighton: “ He is 
not striving to prove a case or burrowing towards a conclusion, 
but wishes to pass through scenes of raging controversy and 
passion with a serene curiosity, a suspended judgment, a divided 
jury, and a pair of white gloves.” Creighton rejoins: “‘ History 
supplies me with few heroes, and records few good actions; but 
the actors were men like myself, sorely tempted by the possession 
of power. Who am I that I should condemn them? Surely they 
knew not what they did.” It is possible to take either side in 
this controversy ; but Creighton’s last words remind us that it is 
possible to condemn crime without usurping the prerogative of 
God in judging the criminal. To pass no moral judgments is 
virtually to ignore the difference between right and wrong. It 
does not satisfy the reader, but shocks him. 

Trevelyan complains justly of the dullness of would-be scientific 
history. Seeley, for whom history was mainly a record of politics, 
once permitted himself to speak of other kinds of history as 
“mere literature.’ Mere literature has had its revenge. I 
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took up the other day a short history of modern literature in which 
no historian was mentioned at all ! 

Surely the question of impartiality may be answered. A 
historian cannot promise to be impartial. If his emotions are not 
stirred, he is not likely to understand events in which emotions 
were stirred very deeply. But he can promise tobe candid. 
Deliberately to alter or suppress facts is the capital offence in a 
historian ; it is blasphemy against the Spirit of truth. But he is 
right to interpret and appraise events to the best of his ability; 
that is his business. If he is honest with his facts, the reader 
can do his moderation for himself. 

To sum up. The errors of historicism, in my opinion, are to 
suppose that the time-process has an absolute value and reality, 
whereas its truth is really sacramental, an imperfect shadowing 
forth of an eternal super-temporal reality; to regard history as a 
continuous process in which God, or the world-spirit, realises 
Himself and comes by degrees into full actuality ; to make progress 
a cosmic law, characterising the whole universe, and not parts of 
it, whereas in truth it is local, temporal, and sporadic, operative 
in certain species only, and perhaps for only a part of their exist- 
ence, while they are adjusting themselves to new conditions. It 
has introduced into Christianity the alien ideas of ‘‘ a good time 
coming,” and of a future probation. It has secularised our religion 
as it has never been secularised before, and has almost destroyed 
the belief in eternal life by presenting it in a form which is frankly 
incredible. It is troubled by being required to believe that the 
perfect life was lived nearly two thousand years ago, but finds 
some legitimate comfort in the Johannine doctrine of progressive 
revelation through an indwelling Spirit. 

The remedy is, I think, a return to the Great Tradition in 
philosophy, which leaves to history the limited but surely quite 
adequate task of tracing the life, habits, beliefs, and aspirations 
of the species to which we happen to belong during the few 
thousand years when, after a long period of stagnation or very 
slow modification, it has undergone the most surprising develop- 
ments, and may, so far as we can guess, be only near the beginning 
of a career which, though it cannot last for ever, has no parallel 
in this world of ours, and may even be a rare exception in the 
whole boundless universe. 

W. R. IGE. 
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JOHAN DE WITT 
GRAND PENSIONARY OF HOLLAND, 1653-72 1 


JOHAN DE WITT represents in his person one of the great 
periods of the Dutch Republic and one of the most characteristic 
tendencies of its régime. Born in 1625, the son of a burgomaster 
of Dordt, he became Grand Pensionary of the province of Holland 
in 1653, when he was 28 years old.! In that position he estab- 
lished almost at once a remarkable ascendancy over the States of 
Holland, the sovereign assembly of the province, his masters and 
employers; and through Holland, by far the most important 
member of the confederation of the seven provinces, he gave in 
the assembly of the States-General direction to the affairs of the 
whole Republic, was in effect its Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
all this for nearly twenty years, for as long as the (so-called) 
Stadtholderless régime lasted, which was overthrown by an 
Orangist restoration in 1672. 

The house of Orange had lost its position of power in the 
Republic with dramatic suddenness in November 1650, when the 
Stadtholder William II, son of Frederick Henry, and husband of 
Charles I’s eldest daughter Mary, had died of the small-pox at 
the age of 24. His son, the later William III, was born a few days 
afterwards, and the States of Holland had at once decided to keep 
power firmly in their own hands. 

The Stadtholder was the highest official of a province. He 
was appointed by the States, for life. The office was not heredi- 
tary, so young William of Orange had no claim in law to the 
position, which his father and grandfather had held in five out 
of the seven provinces; they had, moreover, been Captain-General 
of the Union. The latter office was a “ Generality ” office, to 

1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Note.—The best modern biography of De Witt is N. 
Japikse, Johan de Witt, 1915; there is a German translation, Lefévre-Pontalis, 
Jean de Witt, 2 vols., 1884, is still useful; there isan English translation. Geddes, 
History of the Administration of J. de Witt, vol. 1, 1879, was never continued 
beyond 1654; it is badly biased against the States régime. A large collection 
of De Witt’s correspondence with diplomatic representatives abroad, Brieven 
van en aan J. de Witt, 6 vols., was published in 1723-5; an abridged French 
translation appeared soon after. A supplementary edition of letters from and 
to De Witt (Brieven van De Witt, 4 vols., and Brieven aan De Witt, 2 vols.) was 


edited for the Historisch Genootschap of Utrecht between 1906 and 1922. No 
detailed references have been made to any of these works. 
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which the States-General appointed; as military commanders 
the Princes of Orange had taken their instructions from the 
States-General. But if this was their position in strict con- 
stitutional theory, in practice they had been servants so powerful 
as to be able to direct, sometimes almost to dictate to, their 
masters. The main source of their power was the love and 
confidence of the people outside and below the governing class 
of the States. The name of Orange was a name to conjure with: 
the princely splendour of the Stadtholders’ court impressed the 
multitude; their military position gave them immense prestige 
and popularity. There was not necessarily any conflict between 
the Stadtholders and the regent class; there had not been in the 
days of William the Silent or in the early days of Maurice. But 
later on Maurice had fallen out with De Witt’s great predecessor, 
Oldenbarnevelt, the Advocate of Holland (for the title of Grand 
Pensionary had come into use only afterwards). Questions of 
war and peace, and of foreign policy generally, had had to do with 
this quarrel, but the great point which had roused the passion of 
the people had been religion, and from that time onwards the 
Princes of Orange were always able to count on the support of 
the strict Calvinists, on the ministry of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, who hated the oligarchy as latitudinariansand libertinists, 
as the protectors of unorthodoxy and dissent and popery even. 
Frederick Henry and William IT had deliberately tried to increase 
their position and to build up their personal power; it was said 
quite commonly that the Republic had been destroyed in all but 
name, that a monarchical régime had been superimposed upon the 
republican. In one respect this development might have been 
beneficial. The looseness of the federation was excessive. The 
Dutch Republic hardly possessed a government: there was only 
the States-General, which was no more than the permanent 
congress of the ambassadors of the seven provinces. Frederick 
Henry tried to build up an effective federal government under his 
own personal control. Unfortunately he used his power for the 
promotion of a foreign policy which served his dynastic purposes 
but which ran counter to the best interests of the State.1 The 
royal marriage which he obtained for his son in 1641—with 
Charles I’s eldest daughter—bound him to the house of Stuart 
in its disasters, and the States of Holland had to exert all their 
influence to prevent the country from being dragged into a per- 


1 See my articles ‘‘ Frederick Henry and Charles I” in the English Historical 
Review of July 1923, and “ William II of Orange and the Stuarts ” in the Scottish 
Historical Review of April 1923. 
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fectly senseless war with the English Parliament on the side of 
CharlesI. William II inherited this policy. He made all prepara- 
tions for a war with the Commonwealth to place his brother-in- 
law Charles IT on the throne of England. The States of Holland 
resisted strenuously. It fell to them to oppose the Stadtholder 
because by now the deputies on the States-General from the other 
provinces had been brought under the Prince of Orange’s influence 
so completely as to be hardly more than his tools. A crisis 
occurred in the summer of 1650, when William IT, acting on the 
authority of his docile States-General, had six members of the 
States of Holland arrested and tried to seize the town of Amster- 
dam with the federal army. The attempt failed, a compromise 
was patched up, and then suddenly William had died and the 
situation radically changed. 

The anti-Orange tendency of the régime which now begins 
becomes more intelligible when one remembers these events. 
To the Holland patricians the Prince of Orange was a reckless 
and selfish gambler with the resources and the safety of the 
country. A good deal of sound nationalism was mixed with their 
resentment. The Prince seemed a half-foreign grandee, especially 
the relations of the House of Orange with the English royal house 
were watched with a suspicion which did not abate with the death 
of William II. His widow, the young Prince’s guardian, was 
Charles II’s sister; she never even learned to speak Dutch, the 
Court was full of English and French noblemen. The Holland 
regents were determined not to let young William come to a 
position where he could dispose of the country in the interests 
of his foreign relatives as his father had tried to do, and it would 
be a mistake to think that the views which inspired their policy 
were confined to their class. 

But as the ruling group in the confederation of the United 
Provinces the States of Holland were in a difficult position. 
In the States-General they had only one out of the seven votes, 
like the most insignificant of their sister provinces, like Groningen 
or Overysel. The States-General had been used by Frederick 
Henry and William II for their objectionable schemes to overawe 
Holland. One of the fundamental principles of the new régime 
must, therefore, be the inviolability of provincial sovereignty. At 
the same time, Holland tried to give to the States-General the 
lead which they needed if there was to be any federal policy at 
all. These new men were good Dutch patriots, with a feeling 
of responsibility towards what De Witt used to call “the 


beloved common Fatherland ”; but at the same time they were 
No. 80.—VvoL. xx. x 
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obstinate and particularist Hollanders, full of, to use another of 
De Witt’s favourite phrases, ‘‘ the sovereignty and privileges of 
the province of Holland.” The contradiction implied in this was 
to prove one of the great weaknesses of the régime. 

The other weaknesses were to be found in their position with 
respect to their own “subjects”’ in Holland; these were of a 
social kind. It is not in the nature of an oligarchy to be popular. 
The town governments were closed corporations, vacancies were 
filled by co-optation, and the election of a new member never 
went outside a small group of ruling families. The regents were 
still closely connected with business, but governing had become 
a very important part of their business; remunerative posts in 
the administration of their towns and provinces and of the 
Generality were eagerly sought after, and the public was inclined 
to comment cynically or bitterly. There was jealousy; there was 
distrust. And it came quite naturally to people to think that it 
would be useful to have a Prince of Orange as Stadtholder to 
keep these arrogant patricians in order. Also, it seemed ridiculous 
to a seventeenth-century public to have these burghers, these 
black-coated lawyer-like town bosses, in charge of the country in 
time of war; surely that was work for a born ruler, bred to be a 
soldier, able to meet as an equal, or rather as a superior, all these 
noble officers of the States’ army, largely foreigners too. Finally, 
there was the religious question, which had receded into the 
background somewhat since the days of Oldenbarnevelt, and 
which the States of Holland were very anxious not to revive; but 
the predikants of the Dutch Reformed Church were always an 
unruly class of people. They did not, any more than anybody 
else, dispute the sovereignty of the States, but they deplored their 
secularist tendencies, their toleration of Papists and Socinians, 
and they regarded the young Prince of Orange with veneration 
and with hope, ever ready to quote the Old Testament about 
Kings of Israel and chosen leaders of hosts. 

Now this was the state of affairs and of opinion when De Witt 
entered upon his career as Grand Pensionary. No man could be 
more representative of the new régime than he. He belonged to 
the regent patriciate of Dordt; his father, burgomaster Jacob de 
Witt, had been one of the six members of the States of Holland 
arrested by William II in 1650 and sent to Loevestein; it was as 
pensionary of Dordt that De Witt had first entered the States of 
Holland. Young as he was when called to the leading political 
office, he showed his remarkable qualities from the very first; 
and indeed that was the time to show them, for the country was 
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engaged in a war with the English Commonwealth which was 
putting the newly established régime to the most critical of 
tests. 

The greatest quality of De Witt perhaps was courage. He 
surveyed unpleasant facts and dangers clear-eyed, but, believing 
whole-heartedly in the policy which he was called upon to defend, 
he pursued his own line undismayed and relentlessly. He knew, 
and he stated in one of his letters, in the unhurried, deliberate and 
precise prose which is characteristic of the man, that at the 
moment when he assumed the direction of affairs the situation 
was almost desperate. The victory of the English in the Three 
Days’ Battle (beginning of March 1653) had reduced the country 
practically speaking to a state of siege (the expression is De 
Witt’s). “‘ Responsibility for the disasters,’ so he continues, “ is 
generally attributed to the bad conduct of affairs by the regents ; 
certain men are fishing in the troubled waters and inspire the 
commonalty with the idea that an eminent chief is needed to save 
the country ; and indeed, hardly one in a thousand is free of that 
opinion.” 

But he was equally clearly conscious of the fact that this 
popular cry for a Stadtholder could at that particular moment 
only lead to further misfortunes. He had not only the intellec- 
tual’s and the patrician’s contempt for the weakness and delusion 
which, as one pamphleteer! put it, “‘made a warlike people 
expect salvation from a little boy in his cradle’; in addition to 
that he kept firm hold of the fact that the war with England could 
not result in any advantage to the Republic—for the Republic 
was the power in possession as far as commerce and colonies went, 
England was the new-comer anxious to have her place in the sun. 
Peace therefore had better be restored as soon as possible, and 
peace would be further off than ever if the English Common- 
wealthmen (or Cromwell, who became Protector about this time) 
saw the Orange party come back into power—for to the English 
the House of Orange were the allies of Stuart before anything 
else. Quite undaunted, therefore, by the unpopularity of the 
régime he served, De Witt set about making peace. Not that he 
meant to buy peace at the price of concessions in the economic 
sphere; the position which the Dutch had built up there was to 
find no more stubborn defenders than the States of Holland and 
their Grand Pensionary. Indeed, he worked with all his might in 
order to enable Tromp and the fleet to sail out once more and 
meet the English. But at the same time he pushed the peace 


1 Knuttel’s Cat., no. 7439. 
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negotiations which had began in London (Cromwell’s heart was 
not in this war), and in order to give them a chance he set his face 
sternly against the Orangist agitation in the Republic. Riots 
were put down, faint-hearted regents were persuaded that this 
was not the moment to talk in the States about “ doing something 
for the Prince of Orange.” 

As a matter of fact, before he could get the peace that the 
régime as well as the country needed, De Witt had to go further. 
Cromwell insisted on guarantees that the House of Orange should 
not be restored to its political position. It was obvious that 
the States-General would never give such a guarantee, owing to 
the opposition to be expected from the landward provinces, 
where Orangism was still strongly entrenched in the States and 
where the losses suffered by Holland shipping were regarded with 
indifference. In profound secrecy De Witt therefore arranged 
with the two Hollanders among the ambassadors in England to 
persuade Cromwell to be satisfied with a guarantee on the part of 
the province of Holland alone. The States-General ratified the 
peace treaty in complete ignorance that there was any further 
condition. Only then De Witt informed a special assembly of 
the States of Holland that Cromwell would regard the peace 
treaty as void unless they pledged themselves not to appoint any 
member of the House of Orange to the traditional offices. In 
spite of the vigorous protests of a few Orangist towns, the States of 
Holland yielded before the threat. The Act of Seclusion was 
passed and handed to Cromwell, who thereupon ratified the 
peace treaty. A storm of protest was raised in the Union. The 
Princesses of Orange, the widows of Frederick Henry and of 
William II, remonstrated, so did several provinces. De Witt 
replied on behalf of his masters with a Deduction, and there the 
affair ended. Nobody dared overthrow the peace. In the end 
the States régime proved to be immensely strengthened. 

The episode is an unhappy one from the Dutch point of view.’ 
True, the peace left the Dutch colonial and trading position 
practically intact: the States had shown tenacity as far as that 
went. But to have to admit the interference of a foreign power 
with the constitution of the Dutch government, and that by 
private arrangement with one of the provinces, was certainly aD 
unfortunate necessity; but peace was a necessity, there can be 


1 For a discussion of the problems involved see my article ‘‘ Oranje en Stuart ” 
in Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Gerchiedenis, 1925. Mary Trevelyan, William III 
and the Defence of Holland, p. 17, is unfair to De Witt owing to imperfect know- 
ledge of the circumstances. 
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no doubt of that. In any case, De Witt’s handling of the whole 
affair was masterly, and in its boldness and neatness highly 
characteristic. For a young and untried man to take upon 
himself the responsibility for so momentous a transaction was an 
act which would seem rash if he had not calculated the effects so 
accurately and justified his taking the risk by so complete a 
success. Practically speaking, he placed before his masters, the 
States of Holland, an accomplished fact. And when the storm 
broke about his head and the other provinces accused Holland of 
having violated the Union of Utrecht, he retained his grip upon 
himself and upon the situation. Many others were less courageous. 
It infuriated De Witt to see that his own town of Dordt, which, as 
he wrote to his father, used to be forward in this kind of business, 
was now represented by deputies who, as he put it, allowed 
themselves to be frightened by the humble remonstrance of two 
widows and the empty sound of a child’s name. The Deduction 
in which he justified his masters’ (that is his own) procedure 
was a trenchant piece of writing; not only did he show with a 
wealth of precedents that the Union of Utrecht was being invoked 
in vain, he derided the contention that by the Act of Seclusion the 
States had violated their obligation of gratitude towards the 
eminent house of Orange. He quotes the sums of money which 
the successive Princes of Orange have received in salaries and 
emoluments : the obligation of gratitude for the services they have 
rendered the State has, so he concludes, been acquitted in full. 
Not a very profound argument, certainly. It reveals a short- 
coming in De Witt’s mind. Legalistic, or if you like hyper- 
rationalistic, dry, and matter-of-fact, he ignored, on purpose 
perhaps, but sometimes because he knew no better, the power that 
sentiment has over the popular mind. 

1654 had in any case established his ascendancy over the States 
of Holland, his masters. Soon he acquired a considerable 
European reputation through his supple and at the same time 
firm handling of the Northern crisis. 

And then begins a new period in European affairs. France, 
rid of the Spanish war and victorious by the Peace of the Pyrenees, 
rises to prominence under Louis XIV; while in England the 
Restoration makes a king indeed of Charles II, young William of 
Orange’s uncle. A new set of problems arise for the Dutch 
Republic and for the States of Holland régime. In 1660 is 
formed the European situation in which De Witt has to work for 
the rest of his life and which, after moments of triumph and 
glory, leads to his downfall. In the changing relations with 
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England and France from now on is found the history of De 
Witt’s administration. 

At first he leant on France (in 1662 an alliance was concluded) 
in order to be able to face the hostility of England. The revival 
of an anti-Dutch tendency in the policy of England became 
apparent very soon after the Restoration; English colonial 
ambitions were spoiling for a clash with the established Dutch 
position in various parts of the world—in India, on the West 
Coast of Africa, in North America. Sir George Downing in The 
Hague presented protests and claims with insistence, with bitter- 
ness, sometimes with venom. Indeed, the Dutch were not 
merely trying to preserve their rights and possessions, they were 
still expanding their monopolies on the Malabar Coast, in the 
Malay Archipelago and on the Guinea Coast with scant respect 
for the interests of others. In 1665 the war was officially declared. 

The second Anglo-Dutch war took a very different course 
from the first. The Dutch navy had been strengthened and 
improved very considerably in the meantime. De Witt took an 
active personal interest in its affairs. While the army was 
neglected now that there was no Prince of Orange as Captain- 
General; while the frontier fortresses were falling into disrepair: 
the Admiralties to which the interests of the navy were entrusted 
by the States-General were kept up to the mark. 

Yet in spite of all that had been done, the war opened in 1665 
with another severe defeat for the Dutch, off Lowestoft. The 
consequences of reverses in these wars were far more serious for 
the Dutch than they were for the English. You have only to 
remember the geographical situation to realise with what an 
immense strategical advantage England started. Unless the 
Dutch were completely in command of the sea, their shipping was 
exposed to the greatest dangers; and in any case they had far 
more shipping than had the English, and were proportionately 
more vulnerable. When the English were masters of the seas 
they could practically blockade the Dutch ports (we heard De 
Witt speak of a state of siege in 1653); terrible losses, widespread 
unemployment resulted immediately. That was once more the 
situation in 1665, and, just as twelve years before, there was a terrific 
outburst of anger against the States régime and a cry for Orange. 
The Orange party had been greatly heartened by the Restoration. 
They were inclined to see in Charles II not so much the enemy of 
their country and of its economic interests as the uncle of the 
young Prince, whose prospects seemed much brighter now that 
he could count on royal support. But again De Witt displayed 
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unshakable fortitude. He had been to Texel before the fleet 
sailed, supervising preparations in person; the French ambassa- 
dor, D’Estrades, describes him, busy all day in the port, a staff of 
command in his hand, without allowing himself a moment’s rest ; 
and the French count and marshal adds: ‘“ It is a man who, in 
spite of his being a lawyer by profession, has a great deal of 
spirit (du ceur) and of merit.’’ On the morrow of the shattering 
news of the battle of Lowestoft, when the States régime was 
thought to be tottering, when in fact many of De Witt’s supporters 
were beginning to think that the people would have to be appeased 
by an advancement of young William III, when another French- 
man wrote contemptuously:! “ Rest assured that they will be 
even more easily beaten next time: war is no trade for mer- 
chants,’ D’Estrades reported that he had found De Witt “ quite 
composed and as proud as usual. He told me that he was going 
by order of the States to Texel to have some punished and others 
rewarded, hoping that the fleet would be sent out again soon, and 
assuring me that it was their firm intention to fight a second 
battle.” He even went out with the fleet as deputy of the States- 
General, and it was to his intense regret that the enemy was not 
encountered that autumn any more. The next year the States 
would not spare him, and it was then that De Ruyter, who had 
now been placed in command and between whom and De Witt 
there existed complete confidence and understanding, defeated 
the English in the Four Days’ Battle; although later on he was 
beaten again in the Two Days’ Battle. 

Early in 1667 negotiations for peace were begun at Breda. 
When the English here showed themselves exacting, although at 
the same time Charles was so tired of the war that he did not have 
his fleet fitted out for the approaching summer, De Witt brought 
off his famous coup, the raid on the Medway. This was indeed in 
avery real sense De Witt’s scheme. It was he who had worked it 
out with De Ruyter, he who had got the States-General to give 
their admiral binding instructions for its execution; and his 
brother Cornelis went on the fleet as the States’ deputy to see that 
the instruction was obeyed: no superfluous precautions, for 
when the fleet was in the Thames estuary, and the plan was 
communicated to the large council, one after another sailors 
and soldiers exclaimed against it, “‘ dangerous, ridiculous, impos- 
sible,’ was what they said; even De Ruyter hesitated, and 
had it not been for Cornelis de Witt, who insisted on the States’ 


1 Bescheiden uit vzeemde archieven omtrent de Zee-oorlogen, Rijks Geschied- 
kundige Publicatién, ed. H. T. Colenbrander; 1, 218. 
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orders being carried out, the expedition would have been aban- 
doned. As it was, it was not only a brilliant success from a 
military point of view (and incidentally proof that civilian 
interference with the sailors and soldiers may sometimes have 
quite salutary effects), but it had exactly the political result 
which the Grand Pensionary had anticipated. He had called 
his brother “the best Plenipotentiary,’ and indeed the news 
from Chatham put new life into the negotiations at Breda, the 
peace was concluded quickly, and altogether Dutch self-confidence 
and Dutch international prestige rose to an unprecedented 
pitch. 

De Witt is revealed by these events as a great leader of his 
people, an organiser as well as a ruler, a man of clear vision, of 
determination and of great moral strength. The record is all 
the more remarkable if one remembers how deeply divided the 
Dutch nation was, with what opposition and unpopularity the 
Grand Pensionary of Holland had to contend. 

There were not only the riots in 1665, after the battle of 
Lowestoft. There was disaffection in the fleet. Cornelis Tromp, 
Martin’s son, had quarrelled with De Ruyter after the Two 
_ Days’ Battle, when each attributed the ill success to the other, 
and at the bottom of that quarrel was Tromp’s Orangism. He 
had been retired and, full of raging resentment, had engaged 
in plotting against the States régime. A conspiracy with wide 
ramifications among Orangist regents had been discovered in 
1666. The central figure was one Colonel Buat, at one time a 
page at the Prince of Orange’s Court. This man had carried on a 
treasonable correspondence with Arlington, for the purpose of 
organising a peace party. He was beheaded. One of his asso- 
ciates, a burgomaster of Rotterdam, who fled to England, was a 
brother-in-law of Tromp’s. 

All this made De Witt regard the Orangist party and the young 
Prince himself with suspicion as potential instruments of the 
king of England. The popular enthusiasm for the heir of the 
glorious tradition left him unmoved, or rather it made him the 
more determined to keep the young man out of a position where 
he could abuse the blind confidence of his followers in the interests 
of his uncle. 

The rioting in 1665 had been put down with a strong hand. 
Even before the war, in 1663, the States of Holland had marked 
their own position and that of the young Pretender (as he might 
be called) by ordering a new form of public prayer. Until that 
moment the Prince of Orange was still publicly prayed for in all 
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churches of the Dutch Reformed Church. Now the ministers 
were ordered to mention the States of Holland as their lawful 
sovereign first, the States-General as representing the sovereign 
assemblies of the seven allied provinces next, and the Prince of 
Orange not at all (the term allies which De Witt always used for 
the other provinces is significant). During the war, nevertheless, 
in 1666, just before the Buat affair came to light, an arrangement 
was made with the Prince’s guardian, his grandmother, which 
was in the nature of a compromise : William III was placed under 
the care of the States of Holland, who purged his court of English- 
men or English influences, and in return held out hopes of 
advancement to him. But De Witt meant to see to it that this 
advancement would not lead him to the dangerously powerful 
position of his forebears. How had these been able to raise 
themselves above their masters and sovereigns the States? The 
real explanation seemed to De Witt to lie in the combination of 
civil and military offices, and he decided that William III, while 
he might aspire to the Captaincy-General, was to be barred the 
way to the Stadtholdership. The province of Holland ‘ morti- 
fied’ or annulled the Stadtholder’s office right out. Protracted 
negotiations were carried on with the other provinces, who would 
not do likewise, to obtain from them at least an act whereby the 
combination of the Captaincy-General and the Stadtholdership 
was declared to be impossible. In return Holland promised 
definitely to co-operate in order to make the Prince Captain- 
General. The original Holland resolution was called the Perpetual 
Edict; the agreement with the other provinces, which was not 
concluded until 1670, the Act of Harmony. 

The stubbornness with which De Witt resisted what he 
regarded as the foolish passions of the mob and the undignified 
fears of his own fellow regents, the firmness and straightness 
of his conduct of war and foreign policy when beset by so many 
troubles which would have made a less strong man waver in his 
path,—all that is admirable. But these orders and agreements 
and enactments by which he tried to cast a spell over the 
unescapable future when William IIT would come of age, show him 
from his weakest side: the statesman is seen to have been a 
lawyer after all. The Reformed ministers were cowed into 
obeying the order forbidding them to mention the Prince’s name in 
their prayers, but that did not change their hearts. Whenever 
there was trouble some of their number were sure to be heard on 
behalf of Orange. And as for the regents, who signed, every one 
of them, every member of every corporation of a voting town, the 
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Perpetual Edict,—the story goes that one of them, a cousin of 
De Witt’s at Dordt, was seen to toy with his pen-knife, making 
cuts in the Edict which he had just signed, and on being asked 
what he was doing, replied: “I am finding out which is the 
stronger, parchment or steel.’”” Not many may have had such 
foresight, but when the crisis came none had any doubts as to the 
victorious qualities of steel and it needed but little pressure to 
make them unswear the oaths which they had sworn. 

The crisis came when De Witt’s foreign policy led to disaster, 
and this resulted from his rupture with France. In 1662, as | 
mentioned, a Franco-Dutch alliance had been concluded, and 
it was with French support (largely nominal support, it is true) 
that the second war with England was fought. De Witt’s foreign 
policy during this period has often been described as one of 
dependence on France, or of Francophilism. It was nothing of 
the sort. De Witt and the States never acquiesced in one of the 
main purposes of French policy, namely the acquisition of the 
Spanish Netherlands. Louis XIV hoped that they would show 
their gratitude for his support against England by allowing him 
a free hand there. Nothing was further from their intention. 
They were willing to humour the king up to a point, but their 
hope (as much an illusion as Louis’ own) was that they would 
succeed in making him give up, or at least moderate, his ambitions 
in that direction. In the meantime they could not forget that 
they were threatened from another side, and more immediately. 
While war with England threatened, or while it lasted, certainly 
the friendship of France was not lightly to be jeopardised. But 
the war with England had not been quite fought to a conclusion 
yet when Louis forced the South-Netherlands problem on the 
attention of Europe by his invasion of that country, and so 
great was the alarm in Holland at the prospect of getting powerful 
and active France for a neighbour, that De Witt allowed himself 
to be persuaded by Sir William Temple, sent by Charles Il 
immediately after the peace of Breda, to conclude the Triple 
Alliance for the purpose of arresting the French movement of 
expansion. De Witt felt the gravity of the step that he was 
taking. He took every possible precaution to veil the anti- 
French tendency of the treaty. But it was too unmistakable a 
manifestation of his independence and of the determination of 
the Dutch at all costs to keep France out of the Southern Nether- 
lands. Louis XIV was mortally offended, and at the same time 
Charles II proved unreliable, in spite of all the assurances that 
Temple had given De Witt. So the Triple Alliance, which at 
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first seemed to add to the glory with which the peace of Breda had 
surrounded De Witt’s name, led to the most dangerous situation 
by which the Dutch Republic had yet been faced, a combination 
against her of the two great powers which she had always 
attempted to play off one against the other. 

In 1670 Charles deserted his partner in the Triple Alliance and 
by the treaty of Dover secretly committed himself to an attack 
on the Republic in conjunction with France. The attack opened 
in 1672 with startling success on the land side. The territory of 
the Republic was overrun by the troops of Louis XIV and his 
German allies; the Dutch army, commanded by the Prince of 
Orange as Captain-General, assisted by deputies of the States- 
General (he was then 21 years old), had to evacuate the fortresses 
on the Ysel; the victorious advance of the French was only 
stopped by the inundations, which protected nothing but the 
province of Holland. In the States of Holland a defeatist 
temper manifested itself. In the face of strenuous protests of 
Amsterdam and other towns it was decided to make large offers 
for peace to Louis. The people rose against this cowardly sur- 
render, and the States, yielding at once, appointed William III 
to the Stadtholdership in despite of their oaths on the Perpetual 
Edict. Meanwhile the Water Line afforded a breathing space, 
while De Ruyter, reconciled with Tromp, managed to beat off 
the combined English and French fleets when they tried, in 1672, 
and again in 1673, to effect a landing. William, co-operating 
closely with Amsterdam, had time to strengthen the demoralised 
army, to search Europe for allies, and in 1674 the French evacu- 
ated Dutch territory and Charles II withdrew from the war, 
which was continued as a European coalition war against France 
(the first of a series). 

Now, what was De Witt’s responsibility for these disasters, 
what was his part in these events ? 

One thing that strikes the attention is that up till the very 
campaign of 1672 he had tried to restrict and to control the 
position of the Prince of Orange. There is in that tenacity 
something at once heroic and narrow. It is in any case only just 
to him to remember that in his own opinion he was not only 
safeguarding “the sovereignty and privileges of the province of 
Holland,”’ the government of his High and Noble Masters the 
States of Holland, or the oligarchy of his class, but that his 
deep-rooted suspicion of the relations between Charles II and the 
young Prince made him think that the remedy of raising the 
Prince to the Stadtholdership was worse than the evil (so he said 
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himself). Some faint-hearted and short-sighted friends (as he 
said bitterly) had hoped to avert England’s joining in the attack 
by such a surrender, which to De Witt seemed tantamount to 
handing over the country to Charles II. For he knew by then, in 
1671, that the treaty of Dover provided for William of Orange 
to be made sovereign of what was to be left of the Dutch Republic 
under the protection of the two kings. One cannot blame De 
Witt for distrusting the young man who in fact was fully expected 
by the English to throw in his lot with his uncle and to surrender 
the Republic as soon as he had been put in charge of it. It 
merely adds to the tragedy of De Witt’s career that William did 
not deserve his distrust. The people in their folly, even after the 
declaration of war, persisted in regarding Charles II as a friend, 
and cheered English ambassadors who crossed Holland on their 
way to Louis’ army camp, shouting: ‘‘ God save the King of 
England and the Prince of Orange, and the Devil take the States.””! 
English ambassadors, supreme irony, who went to discuss with 
Louis the partitioning of the Republic! But William, who had 
then just been made Stadtholder, kept his head better, and when 
these ambassadors tempted him with promises of royal support, if 
he would only betray the Republic in its desperate danger, he 
stood by it manfully and spurned his uncle’s offers. 

Can one say that De Witt had been lacking in imagination 
when, instead of trying to win over the Prince (as the Amster- 
dammers, Van Beuningen and his friends, did so successfully) 
he had kept him at arm’s length? At any rate, William’s 
supporters had given him plenty of cause for distrust. 

But the great question, after all, is what to think of De Witt’s 
conduct of foreign policy. It ended in failure, so much is plain. 
The attempt to maintain an independent position between 
France and England broke down. Dutch historians have often 
blamed him for his miscalculations. To me it seems that his 
policy was the only possible one, and that he and the country 
were the victims of circumstances over which they had no control. 
It was De Witt’s fate to have to lead Dutch foreign policy at a 
moment when it was faced with a really insoluble problem. 
English hostility had to be met. It was the imperative duty of 
any Dutch statesman, certainly of a representative of the great 
trading and banking interests of Holland, to maintain the enor- 
mous economic position which had been built up by successive 
generations. But at the same time it was impossible to look on 


1 Bescheiden uit veeemde archieven omtrent de Zee-oorlogen, Rijks Geachied- 
kundige Publicatién, ed. H. 'T. Colenbrander ; u, 148. 
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while the French conquered the Spanish Netherlands, which 
would have enabled them to dictate to the small Republic 
immediately to the north. De Witt was deceived by Charles IT 
over the Triple Alliance. It is difficult to see how even the most 
clear-sighted statesman can guard himself against deliberate 
deception; and what De Witt could have done to ward off the 
plot of Dover, it is not any easier to see. 

The writers of English (and I may add of French) text-books 
are often tempted to telescope the events of that catastrophic 
year 1672, and to identify De Witt with the defeatist peace 
offers that were made to Louis XIV and that were the immediate 
occasion for the rising of the people and the Orangist restoration. 
As a matter of fact De Witt did not lose heart in the summer of 
1672 any more than he had done in 1653 and 1665. On the 
9th of June, in reply to calamitous reports of the fall of one after 
the other of the Eastern fortresses, he wrote to the leading deputy 
in the Prince of Orange’s army camp : 

“If the enemy succeeds in breaking through, then we ought 
to fix the seat of government (sedem imperii) in Amsterdam ” 
(as a place more safely situated than The Hague), “‘ concentrating 
there, besides the States of Holland and States-General with 
the subordinate bodies, all the cannon, provisions, etc., in order 
from that place, as from the heart, to render as much assistance 
as possible to all the members, and to dispute, with God’s mercy, 
every inch of territory, fighting the enemy to the last man and 
with a Batavian constancy. The enclosed copy of inundation 
orders is an earnest of that policy. God the Lord has a hundred 
ways of saving us.”’ 

He himself had meanwhile laid the foundations of the European 
coalition which William III was to head against France by 
concluding an alliance with Spain. Spanish troops appeared 
behind the Water Line almost at once. 

But on the 21st of June De Witt was struck down at night in 
the streets of The Hague by a few young Orangist enthusiasts, 
who thought that the best way to save the country was to kill the 
archtraitor. He was not killed, however, but for weeks he was 
incapacitated. During his illness the peace mission was debated 
in the States of Holland, and it fell to Amsterdam instead of to 
him to advocate the policy of ‘‘ a Batavian constancy.”” When 
he was restored to health, the Orangist restoration had taken 
place, and he resigned his office at once. He was now a private 
citizen, but the hatred of his opponents remained active. His 
brother was thrown into prison, and even put to the torture, on a 
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trumped-up charge of having prepared an attempt on the life of 
the Stadtholder. And then, one day in August, the mob finished 
the work which had been scamped on the 2Ist of June. The 
province was still as it were besieged, and one can understand if a 
high state of nervousness existed. It is the only extenuating 
circumstance that one can plead. Opinion had been roused by 
the publication of a letter from Charles II to William ITT, in 
which the king, who had never done anything for his nephew, but 
always tried to use him and Orangist feeling to divide the Dutch 
people, blamed De Witt’s anti-Orangist policy for the war. 
That this made any impression only heightens one’s disgust at 
the gullibility of the public. De Witt was visiting his brother in 
the prison when the fury took the people. They were both 
dragged out and done to death. 

De Witt is one of the great men of Dutch history. He is not 
among the great creative statesmen where belong William the 
Silent or his own predecessor in office Oldenbarnevelt, the first 
of whom founded the State, the second the system of govern- 
ment, which De Witt inherited from both. De Witt did not 
initiate anything new, he did not explore fresh paths of develop- 
ment. He merely tried to preserve and to protect the nation’s 
heritage of economic and of political power and the constitution 
such as he found it in being. He did so with consummate ability 
and with entire devotion and integrity. If he failed, it was 
because circumstances were too strong for him. 

The end of his career was indeed tragic. All the time the 
régime which he served, and in which he believed unswervingly. 
had had to contend with an opposition which regarded it as rank 
usurpation, which begrudged it its successes, which could never 
for one moment identify it with the State, which waited impa- 
tiently for its downfall, which was ready with the cry of treason at 
every reverse. That régime had its faults, which De Witt 
laboured indefatigably to overcome, it had its cowards, against 
whom he stood up manfully. But to the party adversaries he 
was the most hated of them all, and when the disasters of 1672 
broke over the country, De Witt, who wanted to fight in the last 
ditch, who wanted to see the country through its dangers as he 
had before, found that his leadership was rejected. In the last 
letter which he wrote to a cousin on that same 21st of June when 
the attempt on his life was made, he observes bitterly: “ Our 
greatest ill is not the power or the progress of the enemy ” (who 
had then advanced to Utrecht) ‘‘ but the general rebelliousness, 
disobedience and recalcitrance of burgher and peasant alike, 
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whereby the power of the government is paralysed.” It was not 
for any misdeeds or blunders that De Witt was set aside by the 
panic-stricken majority of his countrymen at that critical hour, 
it was because the mob resented a man who had never courted 
their favour, who approached political questions with cold 
intellect, and despised passion, who embodied all the virtues of 
an unpopular ruling class. More than that, De Witt could do no 
good because to them he was merely the enemy of the beloved 
house of Orange, the man who had kept the natural-born ruler 
out of his due position. So they turned to this young and untried 
Prince and enabled him by their enthusiastic support and con- 
fidence to save them; meanwhile they listened to the false king 
who was at that very moment betraying them, but the uncle of 
their Prince none the less, when he told them that the war was all 
of De Witt’s making, and they tore De Witt to pieces and sent his 
heart to England. There will always be those whom the fate of 
De Witt will profoundly move, move to indignation at the horrible 
injustice done to a great patriot, move to execration of the stupid, 
panicky, cruel mob. Others will philosophically regard his end 
as a striking proof of the truth that the world is not governed by 
reason, and they will be inclined to attribute to De Witt’s aloof- 
ness, haughtiness, to his intellectualism, part at least of the 
cause of his downfall. Whichever view one takes, there is about 
it, I repeat, that quality which only belongs to a noble per- 
sonality, and which we call tragic. 
P. GEYL. 





AN EXAMINATION OF EXAMINATIONS 


THE pamphlet recently issued with this title by Sir Philip 
Hartog and Dr. E. C. Rhodes, on behalf of the Internationa] 
Institute Examinations Enquiry, has received considerable pub- 
licity in the Press and has aroused in the general public a good 
deal of interest, and in many quarters disquietude and indeed 
alarm. For the benefit of those who have not read the pamphlet 
itself it may be well to explain what body it is that has under- 
taken the investigations summarised in this report. In May 
1931 there assembled at Eastbourne an international conference 
on examinations under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Carnegie Foundation, and the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, U.S.A. Representatives 
of England, Scotland, France, Germany, Switzerland, and the 
U.S.A. were present at the meeting. As a result of the confer- 
ence committees were set up in each of the afore-mentioned 
countries. They worked independently, and presented their 
reports at a second conference held last June. The English 
Committee consisted of Sir Michael Sadler (Chairman), Sir Philip 
Hartog (Director), Professor C. Burt, Professor Sir Percy Nunn, 
Professor C. Spearman, Professor Graham Wallas, Dr. P. B. 
Ballard, and Dr. C. Delisle Burns. On the death of Professor 
Graham Wallas in 1932 his place was taken by Professor Godfrey 
Thomson, while Professor H. R. Hamley and Professor C. W. 
Valentine? joined the Committee subsequently. Dr. E. C. Rhodes 
acted as statistical adviser. 

The undertaking upon which this Committee embarked is 
termed ‘‘an examination of examinations,” but it was in fact 
more limited than this title implies. What the Committee have 
actually done has been to endeavour to examine examiners—to 
test their reliability, their uniformity with one another and their 
consistency with themselves. 

They claim that while such tests have been carried out in 
the past, ‘‘ no systematic comparison has hitherto been published 
of the marks allotted by a number of different examiners, all 
experienced and qualified for their task, to sets of scripts 


1 An Examination of Examinations. By Sir Philip Hartog and E. C. Rhodes. 
Macmillan, London, 1935, 81 pp. Price 1s. 
2 Professor Valentine has since resigned. 
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(answer books) actually written at public examinations.” + They 
justly call attention to the very large part that examinations 
nowadays play in the life of the whole community, not only in all 
schools and universities, but also as means of entry into many pro- 
fessions. The results of the investigations undertaken separately 
by the French and English committees have been very similar, 
and the authors claim that it has been demonstrated that the 
element of chance in examinations upon which careers depend 
must often be very great, and they themselves describe their 
conclusions as “‘ disquieting.”” There can certainly be no question 
of the importance of the issues which are raised. 

Let us consider the methods of test which the English Com- 
mittee applied. In the first place they used for the purposes 
of their experiment scripts which had already been written by 
candidates for one examination or another, and having first com- 
pletely erased all traces of marks or comments made by the 
original examiners they sent these, or photographed facsimiles, 
to those persons—in all cases themselves examiners of experi- 
ence—who were prepared to co-operate in this way in the investi- 
gation. The examinations selected as typical for the purpose of 
the enquiry were: a certain School Certificate examination in 
the following subjects—History, English, Latin, French, and 
Chemistry; a Special Place examination in English and Arith- 
metic together, and English Essay; a College Entrance Scholar- 
ship examination—the subject again being the English Essay ; 
University Honours examinations in Mathematics and History 
respectively ; and a viva voce examination. The last-mentioned 
stands in a class by itself, as the experiment had obviously to 
be conducted upon quite different lines from any of the others— 
those taking part in it being divided into two groups or boards 
which independently interviewed the same candidates. This 
was the only case in which co-operation was used. The aim of 
the viva voce test was also different from that of the other ex- 
amination, viz. to test ‘alertness, intelligence, and general 
outlook,” not proficiency in a particular subject.2 In all other 
cases the examiners worked quite independently of one another, 
and indeed their complete independence was the essence of 
the test. But the test went beyond the simple comparison of 
the results obtained by a number of different examiners marking 
the same scripts independently. The object was to compare 


‘ 


1 Op. cit., p. 9 of the Report. A summary was printed of an inquiry conducted 
in 1931 by the Durham University School Examination Board into the marking 
of English papers, and it is in fact cited on p, 19 of the present Report. 

* Op. cit., p. 35. 
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each examiner not only with others but with himself; and 
scripts which had already been marked once were sent back to 
the same examiners after an interval of a year or more to be 
marked a second time. 

What were the results of the experiments? Readers of this 
journal will be primarily interested in their own subject, and as 
within a limited space it would be impossible to discuss all the 
tests, it will be well to confine ourselves to those in History, 
This we may the more reasonably do inasmuch as by general 
consent History is one of the most difficult subjects in which to 
examine. An answer in elementary arithmetic is either right or 
wrong, and the possible latitude in the interpretation of the 
merits of a paper must always be much less in the case of a 
mathematical or grammatical than in that of a literary or human- 
istic subject. It is, therefore, in the marking of papers of the 
latter category that the divergence between examiners is likely 
to be most pronounced and in which standardisation is least easy 
to secure. 

To take first the results of the experiment in the marking of 
a School Certificate paper in History: fifteen scripts, provided 
by an Examining Board, were selected, to all of which a medium 
sort of mark had been awarded by the examiners acting for the 
authority which provided the scripts. These were now marked 
independently by fifteen persons who had volunteered to assist 
the Committee in this way, and by fourteen of these (the fifteenth 
having been unable to act a second time) they were re-marked 
at an interval of anything between twelve and nineteen months. 
Now, whereas in the formal examination these scripts had all 
been awarded similar moderate marks, the volunteers awarded 
marks ranging from 21 to 70 out of a maximum of 96. Dis- 
parity as between the volunteer examiners was equally striking. 
In one instance there was a difference of 30 marks between two 
estimates of the same paper. There were equally remarkable 
differences between the verdicts given on the first and on the 
subsequent occasion. One examiner changed his opinion regard- 
ing eight of the fifteen candidates; in some cases examiners 
altered their whole standard upon the second occasion. It is 
asked, ‘‘ In view of the extreme differences of these results, what 
validity can be attached to the marking of School Certificate 
History papers?” 

Take next the University History Honours Examination. 
The University concerned furnished the Committee with 4 
number of scripts written in answer to four papers—Ancient and 
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Medieval History, Medieval and Modern History, Essay, Political 
Thought. Seventeen persons took part in the experiment, nine 
of them being professors of History and the others with one 
exception History tutors at either Oxford or Cambridge. The 
papers were marked on the «a, 8, y system. The results will be 
found tabulated on pp. 64-70 of the Committee’s report, and 
they make interesting reading. A script marked « — by one 
examiner is awarded y@ by another; one marked pure « by one, 
a — by two others, and «8 by a fourth, receives y8 from a fifth 
and even y + from a sixth. Another, obviously weak, paper is 
credited with as good a mark as 8 ?— by one examiner, gets some 
kind of y from several, but the utterly damaging mark of 5 from 
one of the examiners. If the verdicts of those eight examiners 
who marked three out of the four papers are compared, it is 
found that five of them detect some sort of « quality in some 
of the work, but the other three never do. Again, five of them 
discover clear y quality, the other three do not, but of the latter one 
uses 5, which none of the others does. In no single case does the 
same script receive the same mark from all the examiners, and 
“we may say that there is between the standards of these 
examiners about half a class difference,’ even when one of the 
examiners, who habitually marked lower than any of his colleagues, 
is left out of consideration. 

Perhaps the instances which have been given will suffice for 
the purpose of this article—at any rate the very worst has been 
selected from the pages of this disquieting report. The con- 
clusion which seems to result inevitably from the consideration 
of the evidence produced is that the examination system is, to 
put it mildly, most unreliable. And it seems almost a non 
sequitur when the authors of the pamphlet in answer to their 
own questions: ‘‘ Should examinations be abolished?”; “If 
not, what remedies can be suggested ’’—give the tame reply, “‘ The 
Committee are clearly opposed to the root and branch policy. 
They are of opinion that examinations as a test of efficiency are 
necessary,” and then proceed to suggest no remedies. ‘Their 
conclusion would indeed be an odd one had the investigation 
which they have undertaken really been an ‘ examination of 
examinations.”” But it was not that; it was only an examina- 
tion of examiners, which is quite another matter. ‘There is a 
great deal to be said about the examination system which is not 
dealt with in this pamphlet, as the members of the Committee 
would no doubt readily acknowledge, and as the preface by 
implication does acknowledge. But it may be urged that in 
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order to appreciate the significance of the evidence which they 
have adduced, and in order to view it with a sense of proportion, 
it is essential to keep those other considerations in mind, which 
articles in the Press and speeches at educational conferences, 
inspired by the appearance of this report, have made little or no 
attempt to do. 

Examinations are not generally popular. There are people 
who enjoy them, and their number is probably a good deal 
greater than is commonly admitted; but the majority of people 
do not enjoy being examined. It is very easy to denounce and 
criticise examinations both in general or in particular, and it 
does not require much intelligence or ingenuity to do so. It is 
indeed to embark upon one of the most facile and popular of 
pastimes, and most of us at one time or another have indulged 
in it; and yet examinations remain and even multiply, simply 
because (despite all our criticisms) they are needed and we can- 
not dispense with them. They are part of the legacy of nineteenth- 
century democracy and nineteenth-century notions of efficiency. 
Any one interested in the subject of examinations would do well 
to read Mr. Winstanley’s two books on the University of Cam- 
bridge in the eighteenth century,! or indeed any works which 
describe the ancient universities in the days before the intro- 
duction of any but the most perfunctory methods of testing 
knowledge and attainment. University education was not 
inefficient simply and solely because there was no adequate 
examination system, but no university reform could become 
effective without the institution of a satisfactory method of 
assessing knowledge, intelligence and industry. Alike in the 
universities and in the civil service the examination system was 
the means whereby the country was saved from the old régime 
of favouritism and corruption. There may be a good deal to 
be said in extenuation of the old methods of election to scholar- 
ships and nomination to offices by influence, just as there may 
be a good deal to be said in extenuation of the old parliamentary 
electoral system before 1832. But those who are not lovers of 
jobbery must recognise that the examination system is at least 
as great a landmark in the history of democratic institutions as 
the Reform Act of 1832. Favouritism may bring some first-class 
men to the front as well as mediocrities, and examinations may 
fail to bring out all the geniuses. It must be admitted that 
examinations are in the nature of things a somewhat mechanical 


1 D. A. Winstanley : he University of Cambridge in the Eighteenth Century ; 
Unreformed Cambridge ; Cambridge University Press, 1932 and 1935. 
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measure of ability, and that for this reason anomalies occur. 
They do not necessarily suit the very exceptional or the unduly 
nervous candidate. A great artist may have failed to achieve a 
School Certificate in his youth because of complete incapacity 
in Mathematics or Latin, or because of his highly sensitive 
nature. This fact neither discredits him as an artist nor detracts 
from the value of the examination. Similarly, examiners are 
subject to the frailties of human kind and may have their moments 
of aberration. But the system exists primarily for the ordinary 
candidate, and it must be worked by human agency. The 
genius will go his own way whether examinations continue or are 
abolished, and examining boards will dispense with the services 
of temperamental examiners. But a test, even if it makes 
mistakes, is better than no test at all. Examinations can be, 
and have indeed been, an invaluable protection against deliberate 
and corrupt partiality. 

Examinations confer another equally great benefit upon the 
community: they protect it against incompetence. Some in- 
competent people may become shipmasters, actuaries, chartered 
accountants, barristers, etc., despite the examinations which 
they have had to pass, and persons who would have been quite 
competent in those avocations may be kept out. That is to 


say, individual injustices may be done. But the community is 
a great deal more important than individuals, and no one is 
going to propose the abolition of Board of Trade certificates— 
at least no one who travels by sea—just because of the fallibility 
of examiners. 


But examinations do more than save us from incompetence : 
they help to maintain and to improve intellectual standards. 
To take just one illustration : the existence of the Higher School 
Certificate examination has given the universities an assurance 
of work being done in the Secondary Schools which they would 
otherwise have to undertake themselves, and has enabled them 
to devote time and attention to mature work which would other- 
wise have to be expended on more elementary instruction. It is 
indeed true that it is the advanced course at school leading to 
the Higher School Certificate rather than the examination itself 
that is the really important thing. Yet some definite assurance 
that this course has been systematic and thorough is also essential 
to universities, and it may be added, incidentally, it is for this 
reason that it has been felt very strongly by many of us that a 
matriculation qualification should normally be based upon an 
examination taken usually at the age of seventeen or eighteen 
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rather than upon the School Certificate taken two years 
earlier. 

There is one other important consideration in favour of the 
examination system which should be noted. The general public 
is apt to think of examinations mainly in connection with the 
tangible rewards of success in them—scholarships, certificates, 
exemptions and so forth, and their value as a mental discipline 
to successful and unsuccessful candidates alike is slurred over. 
That is to say, emphasis is laid on the result rather than on the 
effort to achieve it. The high value of this discipline is probably 
most acutely perceived by those who have had to train students 
who for one reason or another have not passed through the 
ordinary school curriculum, and have therefore missed the oppor- 
tunity of submitting such knowledge as they have acquired to a 
rigorous test. Their knowledge in such circumstances is very 
liable to be unco-ordinated, ragged, semi-assimilated, and of little 
effective use to them. Once the process of examination has 
been applied, however, these defects are often remedied with 
remarkable ease and success. In a word, the examination system 
discourages lazy methods of reading, and, if the question papers 
are properly framed, offers inducement to clear and exact thought. 

The arguments in favour of the examination system are 
strong, simple and obvious. It is because they are strong that 
examinations survive despite the incessant popular attacks upon 
them; it is no doubt because they are so simple and obvious 
that they so often remain unexpressed. It is for these and other 
sound reasons that even those who bring the most devastating 
criticisms against the conduct and methods of examinations are 
unwilling to suggest their abolition, even when that appears to 
be the logical conclusion of their case. There is no reference 
made to such reasons by the authors of the pamphlet under 
review, but in an “ examination of examinations ”’ they are far 
from being superfluous. 

We may now turn to an examination of the revelations con- 
tained in the pamphlet, and it may be said at the outset that 
to those who have been concerned with the administration of 
any large examining body they are no revelations at all. There 
is nothing in these pages that has not long been well known, 
and there is nothing in the results of the experiments which, 
conducted in the way they were conducted, could not have been 
clearly foreseen. In the first place, there are certain truths 
about examining which are axiomatic. Human beings are not 
machines possessed of infallible judgments. We have to accept 
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that unescapable fact and make the best of it—not only in 
connection with the work of examining, but in every walk of life. 
Juries may make mistakes, and the lives of human beings may 
be forfeit to their errors; we do not for that reason abandon our 
efforts to do justice, to the best of our ability, in courts of law. 
Navigators may make blunders, and hundreds may perish as the 
result : we do not cease to adventure on the sea because of that 
ever-present possibility. Now, the process of forming a judgment 
as applied to examinations is more complicated than that which 
the juryman or the navigator has to apply: for the examiner 
normally has not only to decide upon points of fact, but to 
endeavour to appraise quality, to use the script before him as 
evidence of the intelligence of its writer whom he may know 
only through the medium of the written word. And wherever 
an attempt is made to assess quality as distinct from know- 
ledge—and especially when all that is implied by the term 
“ style ” has to be taken into consideration—there will inevitably 
be differences of opinion. We do not expect complete unanimity 
of judgment upon works of art and literature, and it is ridiculous 
to expect to find it in judgment upon examination papers. We 
do not expect it even from our experts in their particular sub- 
jects—indeed, experience suggests that we should expect it least 
of all from our experts. Expert knowledge is essential to insure 
correct pronouncements upon the facts; but expert opinion is 
apt to be highly individual. These truths being recognised, it is 
sometimes argued that we should content ourselves with testing 
only knowledge of facts. This is a proposal that at all events 
should never be put forward in the name of justice and fair- 
dealing. To consider the evidence of memory and to ignore all 
evidence of imagination, to reward industry but not thought- 
fulness, the possession of industry but not of the power to apply 
it—that is the height of injustice and absurdity. We must simply 
accept the situation that the more valuable a quality is the 
more difficult it is to assess its precise value. The corollary is 
equally true: the more valuable the quality, the more im- 
portant is the difficult task of endeavouring to appreciate it 
properly. 

We must face the difficulties and not run away from them, 
not pusillanimously decide that because they are great we will 
not try to meet them, but sensibly recognise that we cannot 
attempt a difficult task without making mistakes. What is the 
best we can do? If we cannot find examiners possessed of 
infallibility of judgment, we can at least find examiners who 
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possess honesty of judgment. Honesty, knowledge, and experi- 
ence are all three obtainable. But no amount of excellent 
qualities on the part of individual examiners is in itself sufficient 
for the proper conduct of an examination. And it is here that 
the majority of the experiments conducted by the Committee 
were so far divorced from reality. Examiners do not in ordinary 
practice carry out their duties in complete independence, living 
in little voids of their own, helpless victims of their own idio- 
syncracies and limitations. If they make mistakes, they are 
afforded some opportunity of rectifying them. In other words, 
they work not as disparate units, but as a team. Association 
and consultation are, or always ought to be, essential features 
of all examining. They form the simple elementary and usually 
very effective defence against those disparities of judgment 
among examiners upon which this report throws so strong a 
light. It is strange indeed that there is no mention in its pages 
of this simple remedy of co-ordination of effort—the more so 
that it is not something that has yet to be tried, but something 
which is constantly employed. And experience abundantly 
proves how effective a security it is. When we look at the 
extraordinary differences between the marks awarded in the 
experimental History Honours examination recorded in this 
pamphlet, our first sensation is one of astonishment and our 
first reflection is: ‘‘ How could an agreed class list ever be 
obtained from these results? ’’ And then we remember, as the 
result of our own experience and that of others, of examinations 
in a number of different universities, that the drawing up of an 
agreed class-list has very seldom been found a very difficult 
matter, and, what is much more important, that, though there 
are always occasional instances of candidates who do either sur- 
prisingly well or surprisingly badly in examinations, yet, on the 
whole, those lists have accorded pretty accurately with what 
we have known of the candidates beforehand and with what we 
have learnt subsequently of their careers. There is a marked 
dissimilarity, then, between the verdict of experience and of this 
experiment. The most important part of an actual university 
examination is the part which was excluded from the experi- 
mental examinations,—the final consultation between the ex- 
aminers, the re-reading of scripts by the same and by other 
examiners, where difference of view has been discovered, the 
adjustment of standards as between one and another, the con- 
sideration of the evidence produced by the internal examiners 
of the previous records of the candidates during their whole 
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course of study, which is quite properly brought forward on 
these occasions, at all events in doubtful cases. To this stage 
of the examination the viva voce belongs. All honours candidates, 
and borderline cases in the pass degree, are in many universities 
summoned to such an examination. Consultation and re-reading 
of scripts, etc., take place before the candidate is seen; the final 
decision is made by agreement after the viva. 

Whilst excluding or ignoring the importance of the university 
practice of re-marking, and conferring upon candidates’ work and 
giving further opportunities for improving (not for lowering) the 
examination marks by means of a viva, the committee vitiated 
the results of this part of their experiment by a remarkable over- 
sight. It is common knowledge that answers to historical ques- 
tions may be placed in certain categories which experienced 
examiners are usually able to recognise without difficulty : 
(a) The full answer, well expressed, showing thought and origin- 
ality or freshness in method. (b) The answer somewhat deficient 
in information but exhibiting other qualities of the first-named 
class. (c) The answer which is almost replete with information 
but which shows little originality in treatment or critical power 
(d) The adequate but undistinguished answer. (e) The incom- 
plete or partly fallacious answer with some positive merits. 
(f) The feeble yet not quite worthless answer. (g) The wholly 
unacceptable answer. These categories cover the whole range of 
marks from « to 6 (or 100 per cent. to 0), and before any kind 
of uniformity of standard can be achieved the literal (or numerical) 
ranges of each type must be settled by agreement between the 
board of examiners before they start to mark. It is evident from 
the remarks on pp. 71—2 of Appendix I of the report that this 
was not done, and it would seem that for this fundamental 
reason the whole test was vitiated. It is indeed admitted that 
“in actual practice it is well known that the limits [of the classes] 
are not determined in any purely mechanical way, but are the 
subjects of discussion in connection with all border-line cases ’ 
(p. 72). But without some prearranged agreed meaning being 
placed upon the symbols employed, it is difficult to see how 
agreement could have been anticipated. 

It is probably true that in a university where there are one 
or two external examiners, five or six internal examiners, and 
only a moderate number of candidates, examination conditions 
come as near to the ideal as one can well hope for. It is, of 
course, obviously otherwise in the case, for example, of a School 
Certificate Examination, when the candidates may number 
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thousands and there may be a score or more examiners. In 
such circumstances special precautions are necessary to secure 
standardisation, and it may be of interest to readers to know 
what are the methods employed by one of the largest of the 
examining boards to secure uniformity of marking. The Joint 
Matriculation Board of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham has for years past been giving 
earnest attention to the problem which the Committee have 
been investigating; it has carried through its own experiments, 
and in the light of the abundant evidence it has itself collected, 
it has devised its own machinery, which is constantly being 
improved, for the purpose of securing standardisation.* 

In the first place, a great deal depends upon the setting of 
the paper. If a number of persons chosen haphazard are asked 
to assess answers to a paper which they have not set, and which 
they have neither previously seen nor studied together, they are 
almost certain to adopt different methods of dealing with it. 
The Board therefore pays the utmost attention to the content of 
the paper set and insists that all the examiners are completely 
and unitedly conversant with it. They must first be agreed as 
to the sort of answers which may reasonably be expected to the 
questions, before they sit down to the solid task of marking 
their quota of scripts. Before we proceed to consider the means 
whereby this is brought about, it may be noted that the School 
Certificate papers set by this Board in several subjects during the 
last year or two have been of a new type, three out of every 
eight questions in the History paper being simple and direct 
tests of knowledge only, such as can be answered in two or three 
words and be marked either right or wrong as easily as an 
elementary question in Arithmetic. 

The papers are set by two examiners of experience, one of 
whom must be engaged in school-teaching. They are then sub- 
mitted to a reviser, who is also almost invariably a school teacher, 
and who has to satisfy himself that the paper as a whole and the 
questions individually are perfectly fair and suitable. He sub- 
mits a report to the Board in which he has to answer some fifteen 
questions as to the standard of the paper, clearness of the phrase- 
ology, ete. Even after this, in the case of History and several 
other subjects, the papers are submitted to minute criticism by a 
special Committee of the Board before they are finally passed. 

1 Grateful acknowledgment is made to this Board for permission to cite its 
procedure, and to its Secretary, Dr. J. M. Crofts, for correcting our account. 


For a fuller treatment of these matters see J. M. Crofts and D. Caradog Jones, 
Secondary School Examination Statistics, London, 1928, ch. ii. 
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At this meeting the Committee has at its disposal the outlines of 
the substance of the answers which the Chief Examiner expects 
to all the questions. When the papers have reached their final 
form, the Chief Examiner produces a detailed marking scheme 
for the guidance of his colleagues. On the actual day of the 
examination—immediately after the earliest answer-books have 
reached the Office of the Board—the Chief Examiner selects ten 
scripts, which he chooses because they appear to him to be 
border-line papers or seem to present other problems in marking 
and standardisation. These ten scripts are then photographed 
and facsimiles made so that each of the panel of examiners may 
have a set. Two days later all the examiners meet together in 
conference, having in the meantime read and marked at least 
twenty-five scripts apiece. On the results of their initial im- 
pressions of their task they discuss their views and their diffi- 
culties, and since the panel of examiners is large, this means the 
pooling of experience gained from the perusal of eight or nine 
hundred scripts. At this meeting the ten photographed scripts 
are also used. The normal procedure is for the Chairman to go 
through the first three papers, question by question, asking each 
examiner in turn what mark he would give to it. Differences 
of view are at once discussed and an agreed mark is eventually 
arrived at in every instance. The remainder of the scripts are 
then marked independently by all the examiners, and finally 
variations of standard revealed by this last process are noted and 
discussed. At the conclusion of the meeting each examiner takes 
away with him his batch of ten scripts, which have been thus 
exhaustively discussed in consultation, to serve him as a guide 
during the remainder of his work. When he has completed his 
quota, he has to send in a sheet showing how he has distributed 
his marks. At the same time twenty-five of the scripts which he 
has marked, selected by the Office staff, are sent to the Chief 
Examiner, who is thereby enabled to tell whether any of his 
colleagues has departed from the prescribed standard of valua- 
tion, and where this is found to have occurred, the whole quota 
of scripts marked by the examiner in question may be re-marked, 
or pro rata adjustments made in the totals. The work of the 
Chief Examiners involved in this whole process is heavy, but 
the results of the process are certainly satisfactory ; discrepancies 
in standard are for the most part eliminated. When such elab- 
orate means are adopted in order to make sure of close co- 


1 These, of course, are intended only as a general indication as to what a 
reasonably good answer would contain. 
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operation and team work among examiners, it is claimed that the 
marking of School Certificate History papers has a high degree 
of validity. 

That this claim is not without foundation may be deduced 
from the minutes of last year’s standardisation and results meet- 
ings in School Certificate History. It should be emphasised that 
these figures are obtained from the ordinary routine of the 
examination, and at the time the work was being done there 
was not the remotest idea that they would ever be published. 
Three of the photographed scripts were marked collectively as 
explained above; six + of the remaining seven were marked by 
the examiners sitting together in one room, and not under the 


more placid conditions of their own studies. The results were as 
follows :— 


25 Distinctions, 8 credits. 

B 1 Distinction, 29 credits, 3 Passes. 
C. 24 Credits, 8 Passes, 1 Fail. 

D. 33 Distinctions. 
E 

F 


Script A. 


4 Distinctions, 28 Credits, 1 Pass. 
20 Passes, 13 Fails. 


The average coefficient of rank (i.e. order) correlation of the results, 
using the Chief Examiner as standard, was 0-984. In estimating 
the value of this really commendable result, it should be noted 
that these scripts were all selected to illustrate some difficulty, 
e.g. A, C and F are obviously “ border-line”’ scripts. One last 
point may be mentioned in this connection. For 8S. C. History, 
1935, the coefficient of rank correlation was calculated over 2000 
scripts against estimates submitted by the schools as to the 
anticipated performance of their candidates. The figure was 
0-67, perfect agreement being reckoned as 1-0 and complete dis- 
agreement at — 1-0.2, Here again there is evidence as to the 
validity of the examiners’ marks, especially when the variable 
nature of candidates’ reactions to examination conditions is 
remembered. 

This is by no means the whole story. Examiners who are 
unable to conform to the standard are not reappointed. The 
best scholars do not invariably make the best teachers or the 
most stimulating lecturers, or indeed the best examiners. Ex- 
perience has shown that some excellent historians, whether by 
reason of temperament, of physique, or other cause, have failed 












1 The remaining script was not marked owing to shortness of time. 
* See Crofts and Caradog Jones, op. cit., ch. i. 
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to reach this rather exacting standard of examining. The con- 
fidential reports of the Chief Examiners and the reliability of the 
examiners’ results are all carefully considered before an examiner 
is reappointed for the next examination. The arduous and 
responsible duties of Chief Examiner necessitate a very careful 
choice. This duty is almost invariably entrusted to some one 
who over a period of years as assistant examiner has shown 
marked capacity and reliability. 

A great deal of extremely important work is done by the 
Awarding Committee which meets when all the examining work 
has been done, to consider all hard and border-line cases.1 Just 
as in the university examinations the candidates’ record during 
his course may be taken into consideration, so at this stage in 
the School Certificate examination the returns sent in by the 
schools to the examining body stating the teachers’ estimates of 
what their candidates ought to do are taken into consideration. 
These estimates are used every year as a check upon the examiners’ 
marking in every subject. When the results of the examination 
as a whole are checked by the school estimates, the degree of 
correspondence is remarkable. In 1935 out of 2,697 candidates 
whose results were compared, 92-44 per cent. obtained the result 
their schools anticipated. Of the remainder, 5-63 failed who were 


expected to pass, and 1-92 per cent. passed who were expected to 
fail. It may not unreasonably be conjectured that in some of 
these cases the school estimate and not the examination was in 


error. 

It is not, of course, suggested that the methods which have 
thus been briefly summarised are perfect, but the Board has 
continuously under review the questions of ways and means of 
checking those diversities of standard which, without some 
measures of control, are inevitable. It may be complained that 
such methods are too mechanical; and some may prefer to give 
more free play to the individuality of the examiner. But it is 
impossible to have it both ways. It is just because man is not 
a machine that differences of judgment arise; if those differences 
are to be reduced to a minimum, he must be converted as far as 
possible temporarily into a machine, or rather become part of a 
mechanism. 

The pamphlet under review shows very clearly how great the 
disparities can be and indeed must inevitably be where there is 

1 It is at this stage that another safeguard is introduced by the application 


of the principle of compensation, creditable work in one subject being off-set 
against failure in another. 
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no manner of superintendence or control. Whether it was worth 
while indicating how bad things can be in such circumstances, 
when every thinking man must realise it on @ priori grounds, 
seems doubtful. The danger is that ignorant people may jump 
to the conclusion that actual examinations are conducted under 
the unreal and artificial conditions provided by the committee, 
that no School Certificate History examination, or indeed any 
other examination, has any validity, and that test by examination 
is after all little sounder than selection by favouritism and jobbery. 
The undermining of faith in an institution which is indispensable 
to the community and recognised as such even by those who do 
the undermining may cause serious harm; it can bring good 
only when concrete suggestions are made for the amelioration 
of the conditions which are deplored. There are no such sug- 
gestions in this pamphlet. The object of the present article has 
been to take a much broader view: to discuss not merely the 
vagaries of individual examiners, but also the much more im- 
portant subject of the conduct of examinations; not only to 
suggest how they ought to be conducted, but also to show how 
in certain cases at all events they are in fact conducted, and have 
for years past been conducted. 
A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 
F. J. ROUTLEDGE. 





REPORT ON A QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE TEACHING 
OF CURRENT EVENTS 


THERE can be few teachers who have not been faced of late 
with the problem of current events, contemporary history, 
history of our own times—call it what you will. 

Even those who do not consider a knowledge of contemporary 
events essential to the school curriculum, or those who do not con- 
sider such knowledge comes within their sphere as teachers of 
history, cannot but be aware, if in close touch with boys and girls, 
that the young people of to-day take a keen interest in contem- 
porary affairs. The facts they may be able to get for themselves : 
it is the back-ground, the indirect causes, the beginnings of modern 
movements, as they see them, that require elucidation. Hence the 
questions. 

The reasons for this comparatively new development are not 
far to seek. The wireless, the cinema, the picture sheets in daily 
papers have doubtless done much to open up new paths of inter- 
est. As one teacher remarks: ‘‘ With the younger children I 
find not infrequently that the News reel at the Cinema is the begin- 
ning of an interest in current affairs,’ and she adds—“ since 
children will go to the cinema in any case, it is best that they should 
receive some guidance from school.”’ 

This new problem for the school—how far is the teaching of 
current events expedient, desirable, or possible and how far public 
examining bodies should take cognisance of the subject—led the 
Examinations Committee of the Historical Association to draw 
up a questionnaire to ascertain the views of history teachers. 
The response has not been large (is not that the common ex- 
perience of those who issue questionnaires’), but the questions 
have been so fully dealt with by those teachers who were good 
enough to co-operate in the enquiry and are representative of so 
many different types of schools, that the findings have undoubtedly 
considerable value. Headmasters and mistresses, history special 
ists from the large residential public schools (both girls’ and boys’) 
and from all types of secondary schools—county, municipal, 
grammar schools, high schools, private schools and teachers in 
elementary schools—all have contributed—to the number of some 
420. 
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In answer to the first question, as to whether any special efforts 
are being made to emphasise allusions to current events during 
history lessons, only 44 answered in the negative; many suggested 
that it is impossible to teach history without doing so; but in 
answer to the question as to whether teaching periods are specially 
allocated to definite treatment of contemporary events, 193 said 
yes, 196 saidno. Many of the latter added that the chief obstacle 
to its inclusion was that of time. 

“No time,” occurs again and again in answer to this question. 
The pressure of examination requirements militates apparently 
in very many cases against any allusion to passing events, 
“Time required to get through the examination syllabus leaves 
little opportunity for lessons on current events.” 

‘Teachers of history are forced to devote the whole of their 
time to grinding facts and figures into classes preparing for the 
School Certificate examination.”” To many teachers this proves 
a very serious reflection. One master in a big boys’ school 
writes: ‘‘ It is a sad commentary on the present state of affairs 
when the only form with which we can afford to take current events 
is that composed of boys waiting for posts and who therefore have 
no examination in front of them.” 

Another writes: ‘‘ It is a damning indictment of our educa- 
tional system that a boy may leave school with an accurate 
knowledge of Richelieu’s foreign policy and not the slightest 
idea how to elect a town councillor or what is the difference 
between Communism and Liberalism.” 

But apart from the impossibility of finding room in the Time 
Table for set lessons, a very real difficulty lies in the time that such 
lessons take to prepare. One Headmistress, who gives such 
lessons herself to relieve the history mistress, writes: ‘‘ I have a 
very good idea of the enormous amount of time even my inade- 
quate reading takes,”’ and for that reason is strenuously opposed 
to questions on current events forming any part of the first public 
examination. 

Yet when undertaken voluntarily by a history teacher, the 
results seem to repay in abundant measure the sacrifice of time 
required. One teacher feels that it produces a quickened interest 
in all her lessons throughout the week, another that “such 
teaching helps to drive home the fact that all history was once 
contemporary.” 

In spite of the examination demands, it is wonderful how much 
is being done in some schools. In one big secondary school a 
current events period weekly is given to all pupils from fourteen 
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years upwards. In a large number of cases definite lessons are 
only given to VIth Forms, but in some seventy schools one lesson 
a week is given to all forms over the age of twelve. Collective 
instruction once a week is often given in Hall after Prayers, 
or in some cases daily at Assembly. In one large girls’ school 
an informal half-hour weekly talk is given on a voluntary basis 
in free time. It is very largely attended and has marked reper- 
cussions in history lessons throughout the week that follows. 

The answer to the question as to the desirability of testing such 
knowledge in the first public school examination brought forth 
some very emphatic answers. Although one teacher somewhat 
sadly suggested that until questions in public examinations were 
set on matters of contemporary interest, there was little encourage- 
ment in including such teaching in the ordinary curriculum, 
she remains in a minority of one, as very strong exception is taken 
to any testing of knowledge so acquired, unless in the nature of 
a terminal or annual General Knowledge paper in the school 
itself, when questions on passing events are generally included. 

Many teachers express themselves strongly: “I should 
dislike any compulsion to examine in contemporary events. 
Some things at least ought to be safe from the examining itch. 
I consider that the School Certificate period 1815 to the present 
day is stupid. For examination purposes, 1910 should be the 
limit.” —“‘ I should be very unhappy to see current events in- 
cluded in the ever-growing list of examination subjects.” —‘“ I 
cannot imagine a surer way of killing interest in current events 
than in tying it up to the examination system.’’—‘“‘ The teaching 
of current events would be ruined if examinations were men- 
tioned.””—After enumerating the books studied and the various 
methods by which an interest in contemporary questions is en- 
couraged, a master continues: “ The effective value of these and 
many other similar books appears in a boy’s work and expressed 
outlook as a whole, without the necessity of rigid or formal 
tests.” 

Even when set lesson periods or informal talks in free times 
are not given, there seem few schools where interest in current 
affairs is not directly or indirectly fostered. The most interesting 
section of the questionnaire is undoubtedly that given to 
“methods ’—that is, the means employed to stimulate interest 
or to furnish material whereby pupils may continue to teach them- 
selves. Some schools are lucky in having Library shelves set 
apart for current literature: many take in daily and weekly 
papers : pupils are encouraged to attend public lectures or meetings 
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of the League of Nations Union: one teacher rejoices in “ our 
very go-ahead local Branch of the Historical Association : ” 
some encourage correspondence with foreign schools; in one in- 
stance a teacher mentions an exchange of letters with an American 
school, the writers confining themselves to their respective views 
on current affairs. School debating societies, meeting frequently, 
devote more time than formerly, it is found, to modern 
problems. 

But in many cases more systematic study is organised. In 
one case “‘all girls from Form IV upwards must answer ten 
straightforward questions on the week’s news. Members of the 
staff set these questions in rotation.’”—No lessons are given, so 
books and newspapers have to be consulted out of school hours. 
This school, as in very many other cases, has a Junior Branch of 
the League of Nations Union, and the teacher goes on to say, 
“* the Chair is always taken by a girl and speakers always comment 
on the really well-informed discussion that follows.’ In a boys’ 
school a master writes: “the teaching of contemporary history 
in the VIth form is largely based on newspaper reading. Boys 
every week send in on a slip of paper, either a list of what they con- 
sider the three most important events of the week or three ques- 
tions they would like answered.” 

Group work is encouraged in many schools, groups of two or 
more being held responsible for bringing information on a parti- 
cular country or topic. Members of a VIth form may be divided 
into groups to prepare a short talk or written paper to be given 
weekly to the middle school. Much importance is placed on the 
production each week of good newspaper pictures, the best of 
these being placed on a board set apart for the purpose. In one 
school a voluntary Society has lately come into being for the study 
of current affairs—‘‘ not large but extremely keen.” A quotation 
in extenso may prove of interest. ‘‘ Each member is encouraged 
to read several newspapers of widely different types. In order to 
extend this practice, members exchange newspapers. Each week 
a News Summary is compiled of the leading events of the week. 
The compiler’s own papers are again supplemented by the other 
members. At the weekly meeting the News Summary is read 
and, if necessary, added to by other members. The newspaper 
cuttings on which it has been based are produced and temporarily 
filed. When the News Summary has been disposed of, a short 
paper dealing with some more general topic of current interest 
(usually suggested by last week’s summary) is read by a member 
and again serves as a basis for discussion. Except as nominal 
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controllers, court of appeal and general advisors as to sources 
of study, the staff members take back seats.”’ 

As a means of instruction the Tuesday Broadcast on Topics 
of the Day and King-Hall and Boswell’s Tracing History Backwards 
have been found invaluable. 

In many cases teachers have supplied lists of books and period- 
icals that have been found most helpful. 

The compilation of a School Newspaper is fully described by 
some teachers. In one case, at the end of five or six weeks, 
boys divided into groups, each having selected a subject of interest, 
bring their cuttings from the Daily Press to school to the care of 
the Group Leader. A lesson period is then set apart for each group 
to sort out its news: a printer is selected and a summary of the 
news made into the form of a newspaper. It is then pinned up 
where all can read. “Two newspapers per group are produced 
per term.” In a girls’ school a weekly News Sheet is prepared 
and read by the pupils in the dinner hour. One school produces 
a weekly paper, The World’s News. A copy of one edition 
was kindly returned with the questionnaire, and is undoubtedly 
a most noteworthy production compiled by members of a IVth 
Form. It consists of twelve sheets of foolscap severally devoted 
to pictures, cuttings and short written notes under the following 
headings: Home Affairs, Dominions, Germany, France, Italy, 
US.A., Russia, Geneva, Spain, Central Europe, China and Italy, 
Progress. This last sheet contains news of Radio’s call to Aus- 
tralia; Yellow Fever Research; The new Waterloo Bridge in 
making and a picture of the fastest type of motor cycle! The 
paper is published by ten o’clock on Saturdays by all the sheets 
being pinned side by side on a large notice-board. It remains on 
the board till the following Saturday, and “‘ is really read by the 
rest of the school.”’ 

Several girls’ schools describe the holding of a Parliament 
or a model House of Commons. One teacher writes, ‘‘ From the 
age of thirteen, every girl attends the school House of Commons. 
It is entirely run by the children with their own speaker, and seems 
to have an organic life of its own. It is only modelled on a real 


1 The names of those that occur most frequently may be of interest: P. J. N. 
Baker, The League of Nations at Work; Bulletin of International Affairs ; 
G. D. H. Cole, Guide through World Chaos and The Intelligent Man’s Review of 
Europe To-day; J. Hampden Jackson, Europe since the War; J. F. Horrabin, 
Atlas of Current Affaire; M. C. MacLaughlin, Newest Europe; J. MacMurray, 
ed.: Makers of the Modern World; H. M. Madeley, Citizen’s Handbook; B. J. 
Mathews, Clash of World Forces ; Vernon Bartlett, ed.: The World. Periodicals : 
Headway; The Listener; Spectator; Weekly Manchester Guardian; Illustrated 
London News ; Geographical Magazine. 
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Parliament as regards form and ceremonies, its work really con- 
sisting in discussing current events. Information is produced by 
members, opinions put forward, resolutions passed : only occasion- 
ally a Bill is presented to the House.” 

In another case ‘‘ the Speaker is the History Mistress. The 
Prime Minister chosen by the House is a Senior girl, and she selects, 
with the speaker, her Cabinet. There are various Standing 
Commissions whose business it is to bring special matters of 
continuing interest before the House. The main business of the 
House is to keep in touch with contemporary events by means of 
reports. The House meets once a week.” 

The bias bogey in dealing with contemporary history seems to 
be fast disappearing; probably owing to the changing technique 
of our schools. One master indeed describes the “ really fair- 
minded person as a gift of the gods,”’ and another scents danger, 
inasmuch as so far his school has not been mentioned in Parlia- 
ment and, as he is determined no questions shall be put, he has to 
walk warily ; but surely his saving grace of humour will enable him 
to withstand the fiery darts of adverse criticism. 

It is impossible to draw this report to a conclusion without 
recording a hearty vote of thanks to those teachers who have so 
fully and so lucidly answered this questionnaire. The reading 
of the scripts has been a matter of much pleasure and interest, 
and it is hoped by the Examinations Committee of the Historical 
Association that this admittedly slight summary of the written 
replies will prove of some interest and possibly suggestive help 
to those members of the teaching profession who take in History. 
JESSIE NOAKES. 











NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Association was held from 
Wednesday 1 January to Saturday 4 January at the London School of 
Economics, by the kind permission of the Governors. The Annual 
Address, given by the Rev. Dr. W. R. Inge, K.C.V.O., F.B.A., is printed 
in this number. On Thursday Professor J. E. Neale gave a lecture on 
Parliamentary Elections in Elizabeth’s Reign. On Saturday Dr. 
G. P. Gooch, F.B.A., lectured on British Foreign Policy since the War, 
and Miss Jeffries Davis, F.S.A., on the Parish Churches of the City of 
London. On Friday, at a joint meeting with the Economic History 
Society, Professor Eileen Power and Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw 
opened a discussion on the Place of Economic History in the Teaching 
of History. A Reception given by the Deputy Master and the Court of 
Assistants of the Stationers’ Company, was held at Stationers’ Hall on 
Wednesday evening, when Mr. S. Hodgson gave a short address on the 
history of the Company. On Thursday the Association was entertained 
at tea by the London Branches. Several expeditions to places of 
interest had been arranged: to Waltham Abbey under the guidance 
of Mr. G. E. Chambers, F.S.A.; to Hampton Court under the guidance 
of Mr. E. Yates, F.S.A.; to the Public Record Office; to Battersea Old 
House and Crosby Hall; to the Guildhall under the guidance of Mr. 
J. L. Douthwaite, the Librarian, and Mr. G. W. Bodman, Keeper of 
the Hall; to Lincoln’s Inn, under the guidance of Sir Thomas Hughes, 
K.C.; to the City Churches under the guidance of Miss Jeffries Davis ; 
and to the India Office under the guidance of Sir William Foster, 
C.L.E. Atthe Annual Dinner on Friday the toast of the Association was 
proposed by Miss J. de L. Mann, Principal of St. Hilda’s College, Oxford. 


* * * * * * * 


At the General Business Meeting Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw was 
elected President. Mr. W. T. McIntire and other members spoke in 
deep appreciation of the services of the retiring President (Professor 
W. J. Harte), who for four years had given his services without stint 
to the work of the Association. We should like to be associated with 
these expressions of gratitude to Professor Harte. Throughout his 
period of office he was in close touch with our work, and on no occasion 
when his services were sought did he spare himself in responding to 
our requests. We hope and believe that he will continue to take an 
active part in the affairs of the Association. 

Mr. E. T. Rhymer was unanimously re-elected as Hon. Treasurer 
for a further period of three years. The six outgoing Vice-Presidents 
were all re-elected. The result of the postal vote for election of 
members of Council was declared: of the candidates on the national 
list Professor A. 8S. Turberville,! Miss M. B. Curran,! Professor C. E. 
Whiting, and Mr. J. F. Routledge were elected; and in the four 
geographical groups Professor G. R. Potter, Mr. W. T. Mellows,* 
Mr. J. Wilson, and Mr. J. W. Herbert.1 At the first following 
Council meeting Professor Stenton, Sir William Foster, and Miss 


1 Re-elected. 
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J. Noakes were co-opted as Vice-Presidents, and Professor Conrad 
Gill, Mr. V. T. Harlow, Miss Hart, Miss Madeley, and Mr. Toyne 
were co-opted as members of Council. 

In presenting the balance sheet for the year 1 July, 1934-30 June, 
1935, printed in the Annual Report, the Hon. Treasurer pointed out 
that subscriptions had increased since the previous year, and that 
there had been an increased revenue from royalties. This last source of 
income was important and was due entirely to the gratuitous labours 
of those who had prepared the Historical Atlas, in particular to Dr. 
Rachel Reid. The debit balance had been reduced by £30, and he 
thought there was every prospect that the remaining £12 would be 
cleared by the end of next year. 


* * * * * * * 


WE record the deaths of Professor J. F. Willard (21 November, 
1935), Miss Maude V. Clarke (17 November), Mr. Charles G. Crump 
(11 December) and Mr. G. A. Christian (4 December). 

Professor Willard held the Chair of History in the University of 
Colorado. He was a vigorous leader among American medievalists, 
but he was also a familiar and much-loved figure in this country, 
where his cheerful comradeship, sound scholarship, and broad human 
sympathies had won for him a host of friends. In personal contacts 
when he was able to visit this country, and in characteristic letters 
during his absence, he revealed that admirable fusion of profound 
pride in the achievements of his countrymen with a real understanding 
and genuine love of English institutions. His services to Anglo- 
American scholarship were many. He was the founder and editor of 
Progress of Medieval Studies, a most useful annual survey of work in 
progress in American universities and was a leading spirit in the creation 
of the Medieval Academy of America. It is a melancholy thought that 
his scheme for publishing a series of monographs by specialists on The 
English Government at Work, 1327-36 will have to be completed without 
him. We understand that before his death he had assembled and was 
editing the monographs for the first volume, which it is hoped to publish 
during this year. His own book on Parliamentary Taxes on Personal 
Property, 1290-1334,1 embodied the results of many years of study 
in the records of English medieval financial administration. 

By the death at the early age of 43 of Miss Clarke, Fellow and Vice- 
Principal of Somerville College, Oxford has lost a teacher of considerable 
power, and a scholar whose intensive research work was coming to 
fruition in a form that had already won the respect of experts. Her 
special field of interest was the constitutional history of England in the 
fourteenth century, and her preparatory studies gave more than a 
hint that her promised volume in the new Oxford History of England 
would have been an important book. Recently she had been engaged 
on a study of Medieval Representation and Consent, and we understand 
that the book is at present in the press. Hers was a personality of 
singular charm, and it will be missed by many besides her intimate 
friends. 

Mr. Crump retired from the Public Record Office in 1923, after 35 
years’ service, during which time he had done much for the furtherance 
of study and interest in our national archives. As is often the case 
with archivists, much of his labour was given to making smooth the 
way for historians, but his work for The Book of Fees, the Calendar of 


1 For review see ante, December 1935, p. 271. 
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Charter Rolls, and jointly with Mr. A. Hughes and Mr. Charles Johnson, 
in the Dialogus de Scaccario, and several papers will be familiar to all 
medieval scholars. A wider historical public will know him better for 
his thoughtful little works on The Logic of History and History and 
Historical Research, but none of his works can convey an impression 
of the rich learning, impish wit, and kindly friendliness which made 
him so great a delight to his friends. He was a staunch friend to 
History, and one of his last interests was an article for us which it is 
hoped to publish in our next number. 

Mr. G. A. Christian was an Inspector of Schools under the London 
County Council. He was a member of the Council of the Historical 
Association from its foundation until 1922. Since his retirement some 
sixteen years ago he had served as President of the Wandsworth 
Educational Council, and on the governing bodies of Furzedown Train- 
ing College and the Sir Walter St. John’s Schools Trust. 


* * * * * * * 


From time to time in these notes we have tried to keep our readers 
in touch with movements for the application of the films to educational 
services. The subject is quite obviously important for teachers, and 
this was shown at the Annual Meeting by the interest aroused in the 
Report of the Chairman of the Film Committee. A suggestion was 
made that History or the Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature 
should publish reviews of the historical films produced commercially. 
Such a proposal does not take into account the very serious difficulties 
and objections that a close acquaintance with the production of either 
periodical would make clear. Meanwhile readers might be reminded 
that discerning critics are not without help from the Press. In The 
Times for 7 January last, for example, a long article on William 
Bligh of the Bounty opened with the breezy comment that “ in one of 
the most technically perfect and lavishly produced films which have 
ever come out of Hollywood the memory of a fine British seaman and 
a devoted, if somewhat misguided, servant of his country is at present 
being traduced daily to make a London holiday.” 

Mr. Hankin was right in stressing the difficulties of criticism, and 
there is point in his suggestion that the British Film Institute should 
take responsibility for this work. Meanwhile, the Council is consider- 
ing the best method of giving effect to the expressions of opinion at 
the Annual Meeting. 


* * * * * * * 


At the Business Meeting Professor R. F. Treharne described a 
proposed scheme for holding, in the Easter Vacation 1937, a number 
of Revision Courses in history for teachers and other members of the 
Association wishing to keep abreast of recent research work. The 
courses suggested would be on important problems—e.g. Feudalism, 
the Medieval Parliament, the Industrial Revolution, Post-War Inter- 
national Relations—and as they would run concurrently for one week, 
each student would enter for one topic only. A systematic course of 
reading would have to be covered before and during the Vacation 
School, and for this the specialists acting as tutors would circulate 
advance reading lists. Instruction in the Vacation School would be 
by a daily one-hour lecture followed by a seminar for discussion. 
Since stress is to be laid on the seminar study and individual tuition, 
it is proposed that no single class should consist of more than twelve 
or less than ten students, The fee suggested would include full board 
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in a College hostel, tuition, use of library, and is not expected to 
exceed six guineas, though it may be less. Professor Treharne sug. 
gested that the first course should be held at Aberystwyth, where 
students could use the University Library and the National Library 
of Wales, while accommodation could be found in a College Hostel, 
and where there are special opportunities for afternoon excursions. 


* * * * * * * 


Tue next number of the Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature 
published by the Association, will be shorter and more selective than 
recent numbers have been. Several reasons have led the Publications 
Committee to make the change, but the most important is the fact 
that the Royal Historical Society has made arrangements for a survey 
which will do more thoroughly what has been attempted by the 
Bulletin in recent years. The Society proposes to publish an annual 
list of Writings on English History beginning with the year 1934. 
Each yearly volume will include an exhaustive list of articles in periodi- 
cals, and of separate publications issued during the year, relating to 
English history. Such a plan makes it possible for the Publications 
Committee to return to the original scheme of the Annual Bulletin and 
to make it a guide for the general reader and for the teacher. 


* * * * * * * 


WE draw the attention of readers to the holiday tours which have 
been arranged for the Association for this year. A tour of Provence, 
under the leadership of Professor and Mrs. Dobson, will start from 
London on 8 April for a period of nine days. The itinerary includes 
Paris, Avignon (six nights), with four whole-day motor excursions to 
Arles, Tarascon, Les Baux, St. Remy, Nimes, Pont du Gard, Vaucluse, 
Orange, Beaucaire, St. Gilles and Aigues Mortes. The tour is open 
to members of the Historical and the Classical Associations. 

A tour of Dorset will start from Winchester, 17-22 April, under 
the leadership of Dr. J. F. Nichols. The party will stay five nights 
at Blandford, and charabanc excursions will be made to Salisbury, 
Old Sarum, Stonehenge, Avebury, Marlborough, Ringwood, Wimborne, 
Wareham, Dorchester, Maiden Castle, Shaftesbury, and Sherborne. 

In the summer vacation an eight-day tour of North-east England 
will start on 5 August under the leadership of Mr. W. T. McIntire. 
From Darlington the party will drive to Durham, where two nights 
will be spent. The rest of the itinerary will include Alnwick, Berwick, 
Norham, Flodden, Holy Island, and Otterburn. 

Further information about these tours will be found in a leaflet 
issued by the Wayfarers Travel Agency, Ltd., 33 Gordon Sq., London, 
W.-C. 1. 


* * * * * * * 


THE Trustees of the Were Bequest ask us to state that, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Bequest, a prize of £50, open to members 
of the University of Oxford of not more than ten years’ standing, will 
be awarded in 1937 for an essay on Wyclif. The subject suggested is 
“ Wyclif’s Doctrine of the Church,” but an essay may be submitted 
on any subject connected with “ the life and works of John Wyclif 
and the effect of that life and those works, whether in his lifetime or 
since,” provided it is approved by the Trustees. 

Candidates’ essays must be sent in to the Master of Balliol College 
not later than 6 March, 1937, and proposals for subjects other than 
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that suggested should be submitted to the Master of Balliol College for 
the consideration of the Trustees not later than 7 April, 1936. 
* * * * * * * 


Tue Editorial Committee of the British Archeological Association 
invite essays for the Reginald Taylor Prize of five guineas and a medal. 
The subjects for the 1936 competition are : (a) Medieval Town Houses 
of the Merchant Class and their Early Owners, (b) The Importance of 
Seals for the Study of Local History, or (c) Any other subject falling 
within the period 1200-1600 a.p. for which the approval of the Secre- 
taries has been obtained. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, H. B. 
Bolus, M.D., 22 Queensberry House, Richmond, Surrey. 

* . * * * * * 

A LIMITED number of copies of the Bulletin of the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences are available at the special subscription 
rate of 14s. per volume, post free. Intending subscribers should 
communicate with Professor L. M. Penson, Bedford College, Regent’s 
Park, London, N.W.1. The issues for the current year (volume vm) 
contain, in addition to reports of the work of the various commissions 
concerned with different branches of the activities of the Congress (e.g. 
the International Bibliography, Chronology, History of Constitutions, 
Teaching of History), an account of the International Conference for 
the Teaching of History (Basel, 1934) and notes on the History of the 
Press. 

A few sets of back volumes are also available, at a special rate, for 
subscribers only. The price to non-subscribers is 75 francs per volume. 
* * * * * * * 

Pamphlets recently issued :— 


No. 101. Tudor Policy in Wales. By J. F. Rees, Principal of the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
No. 102. British Foreign Policy since the War. By Dr. G. P. Gooch, F.B.A. 


The price of each of these pamphlets to non-members is ls. 1d. (post 


free). Members may obtain extra copies at 7d. each (post free) from 
the Secretary, 22 Russell Sq., London, W.C. 1. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
HISTORIANS AND ANGLO-NORMAN TEXTS 


The Deputy Keeper of the Public Records writes :— 

It is rather unkind of Mr. Richardson to drag me out from the 
decent seclusion of a parliamentary paper and use me as a flail to 
chastise all and sundry. 

Of course, I never suggested that the only competent editors in the 
country are the members of the staff of the Public Record Office. 

I was asked if our work could not be done more economically by 
reducing the permanent staff of assistant keepers and using young 
students, at small or perhaps no remuneration, to make transcripts 
for our publications. I tried to explain as well as I could under cross- 
examination that exact accuracy in copying was not a necessity to the 
young historical student, and could generally be acquired only by long 
and careful practice. The context shows that I was not referring to 
trained scholars. 

In this connexion I may say that in my experience there is no task 
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more full of traps and pitfalls than that of preparing for press a slightly 
inaccurate transcript made by an intelligent copyist. A transcript so 
bad that every word has to be scrutinised carefully is far easier to deal 
with. 

In conclusion, may I implore Mr. Richardson to give some en- 
couragement to poor stumblers, and not emulate another eminent 
scholar of a past generation, whose name also began with an R., and 
use his great learning to slay them offhand in the interests of historical 
accuracy. 

P.S.—Why did you not add to the gaiety of nations by printing Mr. 
Richardson’s name at the end of his letter? * 


Dr. A. F. PoLLarpD writes :— 


> 


Tue ‘“‘ Mis-DATING ” OF THE ‘“‘ STATUTE OF WALES ” 


May I, in view of this year’s quater-centenary of the ‘“ Union of 
England and Wales,” call attention to a singular, but not unamusing 
or unimportant, inversion of history contained in the Historical 
Association’s latest pamphlet (No. 101) on “ Tudor Policy in Wales ” ? 
A prefatory note in italics, referring to “‘ the Act (27 Hen. VIII, c. 26) ”, 
remarks that “‘in recent years a practice has arisen of ascribing the 
Act to the year 1535. This should be corrected.” 

The “ practice ” is not “ recent,” and the date is only an “ error” 
in so far as parliament in Henry VIII’s reign did not anticipate the 
reform of the calendar it enacted, more than two centuries later, in 
1751. Down to that date the Act was, in the ‘ Statutes at Large,” 
law-reports, and elsewhere, assigned to 1535. There was, of course, 
no session of parliament in 1535 according to the reformed calendar, 
which begins the yearon 1 January. But, according to the unreformed 
calendar, 1535 went on till 24 March, 1535/6, and the new year began 
on the 25th. Now, the last session of the Reformation parliament in 
27 Hen. VIII began on 4 Feb.; Acts of parliament dated from the first 
day of the session in which they were passed ; and all the Acts of that 
session were dated 1535, even though it lasted till 14 April (Good 
Friday), which was in 1536 according to the old as well as the new 
style. So the first Act of Uniformity is still cited as “ 2 and 3 Edw. VI 
(1548) c. 1,”’ because the session in which it was passed began on 4 Nov. 
1548, though it lasted until 20 March, 1548/9. 

The confusion in the pamphlet’s prefatory note extends to its text. 
On p. 11 we read, after a reference to 1534, “‘ in the following year an 
important step was taken” in an Act, which is cited as “27 Hen. 
VIII, c. 5” and is said “ to contain germs of the much more remarkable 
Statute of 1536.” Now, there was no session in 1535 (new style), and 
“27 H. VIII c. 5” is simply another chapter of the same statute, 
passed in the same session, as “‘ the much more remarkable 27 Hen. 
VIII. c. 26.” Incidentally, it would avoid confusion if “ Statute ” 
and “ Act” were not used as interchangeable terms: an Act is simply 
a chapter of the Statute, which contains the whole body of legislation 
enacted in a given session. 

Finally, the confusion occurs in the ‘‘ Bulletin of the Board of Celtic 
Studies, vol. 11, pt. ii. p. 192,” to which the leaflet refers as its authority. 
That article properly cites the Interim Report of Col. Wedgwood’s 
committee to the effect that there was no session in 1535, and that the 
session, in which the Statute of Wales was passed, lasted from 4 Feb. 


1 See ante, December 1935, p. 249. 
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to 14 April, 1536; but it fails to note that the year-dates in that Report 
are carefully headed “‘ New Style.” All this “error” arises from the 
inveterate reluctance of lawyers to modernize the endless references in 
their precedents and authorities—going back centuries—in the light 
of the reform of the calendar enacted in 1751. 

Historians themselves—even the most scientific—have shrunk from 
consistency. It is true that we now say that Elizabeth died in 1603, 
that Charles I was executed in 1649, that William III died and Anne 
succeeded in 1702, though to contemporaries those events took place 
in 1602, 1648, and 1701 respectively. But we have not corrected the 
“error ”’ of eleven days in the 18th century (down to 1752) and ten 
days in the 16th and 17th centuries; and we still say that Elizabeth 
died on 24 March (instead of 3 April), Charles I on 30 Jan. (instead of 
9 Feb.), and William III on 8 instead of 19 March. In 1927 the Royal 
Society itself made an “error” in celebrating the bi-centenary of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s death; and the electors, who clamoured for the 
“eleven days ” of which they had been robbed by the reform of the 
Calendar, were probably not consoled by the reflexion that their 
biographers (if any) would add eleven days (after death) to their length 
of life. History does not record what was done in 1752 by the persons 
whose birthdays fell in the eleven days cancelled between 2 and 14 
September. 





HISTORICAL REVISION 


LXXVI.1—Some Recent ViEws ON DRAKE’S VoYyAGE Rovunp 
THE WORLD. 


TE latest theories on Drake’s voyage of circumnavigation lie 
hidden in the transactions of learned societies, or are in the introductions 
of books that deal primarily with other subjects, or they exist in 
works too dear for the pocket of the general reader.2 So it may be 
useful to sum up the results of recent research in order that they may 
be available for the ordinary student, although no judgment can be 
final, for modifications may result from further research in the Archives 
of Lisbon, in many scattered collections of documents in France, and 
in the Records of the High Court of Admiralty, as well as in the 
manuscripts at Hatfield House and the Tanner and Rawlinson MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library. 

What were the objects of this voyage? Until recently four views 
have been held on this matter. That it was (1) to trade with the 
Moluccas; (2) to plant a colony on the west coast of North America; 
(3) to find the Straits of Anian, and (4) to plunder Spanish ships in 
the Pacific. All these theories must be revised in the light of two 
most important documents which have been found by Professor 
Taylor in the British Museum.’ From the first document she has been 
able to show that the ships were to go and return by Magellan’s Strait, 
and that unknown shores not in the possession of any Christian prince 
were to be visited, whilst if Drake thought it advisable he could extend 
the voyage to 30° South. Thirteen months was the time allowed to 
achieve these objects. 


At this stage (apparently in the summer of 1577) the project was 


1 [Will readers please note that the two previous Historical Revisions ante 
September and December, 1935, were wrongly numbered and should be corrected 
to LXXIV and LXXV respectively. Ed.] 
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Livre, 1922); Z. Nuttall, New Light on Drake (Hakluyt Society’s Publications, 
London, 1914); and ‘“‘Communications” in The Hispano-American Hist. 
Review, vol. vil, no. 2, May 1928; G. B. Parkes, Richard Hakluyt and the English 
Voyages. With an Introduction by J. A. Williamson (American Geog. Society. 
Special Pub. no. 10, 1928) ; The Cambridge History of the British Empire, vol. vu, part 
i, chap. ii (Exploration of the Pacific, by J. A. Williamson), 1933; and the following 
= by Professor E. G. R. Taylor: ‘“‘ Jean Rotz” (Geog. Journal, 1929), 
** Roger Barlow ” (Ibid., 1929), ‘‘ French Cosmographers and Navigators, 1542- 
7” (Scottish Geog. Mag., 1930), ‘‘ Missing Draft of Project of Drake’s Voyage * 
(Geog. Journal, 1930), ‘‘ More Light on Drake” (Mariner’s Mirror, 1930), and 
her books, T'udor Geography (Methuen, 1930), and Late Tudor and Early Stuart 
Geography (Methuen, 1934); Sir R. Temple, The World Encompassed (Argonaut 
Press, 1926); H. R. Wagner, Sir Francis Drake’s Voyage Around the World 
(J. Howell, San Francisco, 1926); J. A. Williamson, The Observations of Sir 
Richard Hawkins (Argonaut Press, 1933); and ‘‘ Books on Drake” (History, vol. 
xu), Jan. 1928. 

® See Geographical Journal, No. 75, p. 46; and Mariner’s Mirror, 1930, 
pp. 134-151. 
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simply for the exploration of unknown lands in the South Pacific, 
with a view to opening trade with their peoples, and ultimately of 
founding English colonies. Such lands are represented in the standard 
maps of the 1570’s under the title of Terra Australis Incognita.* 

But the second document indicates that before the expedition 
sailed in the autumn the plan had been modified. Instead of returning 
through the Straits from Terra Australis, Drake was to push on to 
the Moluccas, and there intrude upon the Portuguese monopoly of 
the spice trade. 

This statement is corroborated by further evidence from various 
sources, and Professor Taylor and Mr. Wagner are convinced that 
this expedition was sent out for the purpose of trade and exploration. 

As is well known, Drake did not in the first place do either of these 
things. After passing the Straits he made for the coasts of Chile and 
Peru, where he committed the depredations that rendered the voyage 
so famous. Having taken his booty and arrived off the coast of 
Central America, he could then think of the original plan from which 
he had so brilliantly departed. He was now too far north to attempt 
the Terra Australis, but the Moluccas remained. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, something must be said 
about the ‘‘ unknown shores ”’ of the newly discovered draft project. 
Professor Taylor thinks this statement refers, not to the west coast 
of America (which between 40° 8. and 35° N. was in Spanish hands), 
but to Terra Australis, which is shown in the contemporary maps 
stretching north-west from the Straits of Magellan almost as far as 
the Spice Islands. So after passing through the Magellan Straits 
all men had to do was to follow the Fuegian shore from 52° to 20°, 
or perhaps nearer the equator, and establish bases along it up to the 
Moluccas. 

Passing on to the proceedings in the North Pacific, Mrs. Nuttall 
was of the opinion that the promoters of the voyage intended to plant 
an agricultural colony on the Pacific coast. But there is no direct 
evidence that the landing at New Albion was anything but an after- 
thought, and when we consider Drake’s practical nature, it is not 
reasonable to suppose that he would set out deliberately to colonise 
a district so far remote from home, until he was sure of the existence 
of the Straits of Anian. A visit by Drake to lat. 40° N. would settle 
the question whether those maps were correct that joined the two 
continents near that latitude, or whether the others were right 
that put there the entrance of the supposed Straits of Anian.? But 
Mr. Wagner thinks he never meant to go in search of those straits 
in spite of what he told Silva, and Drake certainly did not push his 
exploration of the northern passage with his usual energy. 

With regard to the old view that the primary object of the expedi- 
tion was plunder, it is impossible to believe that the Queen gave Drake 
letters of marque; for when he left England the relations between 
the English and Spanish governments were peaceful. But the Queen 
had financial interests in this voyage, as she had in many others, and 
it is possible that she had a verbal understanding with Drake that if 
he brought home plenty of booty he would be forgiven for his illegal 
proceedings. At all events, her acceptance of a share of the plunder, 
and her refusal to punish the pirate make her an accessory after the 
fact. The conclusion seems to be that Drake was sent out to prospect 


1 See Ramsay Muir, New Historical Atlas, Plate 48 b. 
2 Idem, ibid., Plate 47 ¢. 
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for trading facilities, but that on his own initiative he first made sure 
of a profit by plundering the Spaniards, and that he may have done 
so with the Queen’s connivance. 

This may be the clue to Drake’s mysterious quarrel with Doughty, 
and the latter’s execution. Doughty may have objected to the piracy 
in prospect. But it may be asked, why should he? The answer 
is that Drake’s plans seemed to him and his supporters absolutely 
foolhardy and impossible, and that common sense demanded that 
he should adhere to the original plan of the voyage. Even Drake 
himself knew that his plan was a gamble and said, ‘‘ It bereaves me 
of my wits to think of it.” 

What is the truth of the Doughty episode? It seems evident 
that after the capture of the prizes in the Atlantic some of the officers 
and gentlemen were very much disturbed by these acts of piracy, 
which they considered would jeopardise the success of the expedition. 
These men would naturally discuss the situation, and probably Doughty 
took the lead and told them that he had equal powers with Drake. 
Such conversations would in time reach Drake’s ears, and he was not 
a man who liked to work with equals. His uneasiness would be still 
further increased by the tempests, and by the dispersal of the fleet. 
Sailors are naturally superstitious, so were most people in the sixteenth 
century when it was a common practice to cast horoscopes and consult 
astrologers. Perhaps also Doughty had been boasting of his own 
supernatural powers. Anyway, Drake declared that Doughty was 
the cause of the bad weather. There were other causes of friction. 
The difference in the social position of the two men would aggravate 
matters. For Doughty, a soldier, a courtier and a scholar, would look 
down upon Drake as a mere sailor and upstart. Then there was the 
quarrel between Doughty and Thomas Drake, and the stories of 
Doughty’s supposed intrigues on the Pelican and the discord in the 
fly-boat, and Drake’s conviction that Doughty was acting on instruc- 
tions given him by Burghley to bring the voyage to nought. 

But what powers had Drake to try and to execute Doughty? It 
is very unlikely that Drake’s alleged commission went as far as Drake 
asserted. The whole affair was irregular, but then the situation was 
from Drake’s point of view very desperate. It is certain that no 
capable commander of such a venture would have hesitated to killanyone 
who threatened the safety and success of his enterprise, and Drake’s 
greatness lies in the ruthlessness with which he imposed his will, 
overawed his companions, and overcame his difficulties. 

What was the “plot” of which so much was made? Some 
suggest that it was the plan of the route to the Moluccas. But if so, 
it was not likely that Burghley would try to stop legitimate trade, 
which in fact he favoured. The only possible reason for the Lord 
Treasurer’s opposition is that the enterprise might be considered to 
encroach on the rights of the Muscovy Company. But such an 
obstacle had not been allowed to stand in the way of Frobisher’s 
expeditions. If, on the other hand, it was a plot to plunder the west 
coast of South America, why did not Burghley stop the expedition 
before it started? And why did Doughty wait till he reached the 
Cape Verde Islands before protesting against piracy, for he evidently 
had many on his side ? 

Nor is there any proof that the Doughty episode was the outcome 
of the quarrel between a war party and a peace party at home. Leicester 
and Walsingham, who took shares in this enterprise, supported all 
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kinds of expeditions, and many of them—those of Frobisher to the 
North-West and that of Fenton—were not fitted out for warlike purposes. 

After passing through the straits, Winter’s ship got separated 
from the Golden Hind, and the persistent westerly gales south of 50° S. 
made it impossible for Winter to seek for the supposed land of Terra 
Australis, and when he proposed to take Magellan’s course to the 
Moluccas and said that Drake was going there, the master and crew 
mutinied. So, as the wind continued in the west, Winter reluctantly 
decided to return home. It is not reasonable to accuse him of treachery 
and desertion, though Edward Cliffe (who returned on the Elizabeth) 
stated that the voyage was “ given over by Mr. Winter’s compulsion 
(full sore against the mariners’ minds), who alleged he stood in despair 
as well to have winds to serve his turn for Peru, as also of Mr. Drake’s 
safety.”” John Cooke held the same view and wrote, ‘“‘ For our return 
I think our captain Master Winter will answer, who took the peril 
on him,” and Fletcher wrote, “‘ The Golden Hind lost company of the 
Elizabeth, partly through negligence and partly through a kind of desire 
that some in her had to be out of these troubles and to be at home 
again.”” The impression left by the new evidence is that Winter was 
willing enough to proceed with the original plan, and considered that 
Drake had unwarrantably altered it. 

The success of Drake’s piracy in the South Seas has distorted 
judgment. We know that Winter did wait for Drake, but Drake did 
not seek for him in the straits. The prevailing wind and a mutiny 
on the Elizabeth made it impossible for Winter to carry out the search 
for Terra Australis (as opposed to Drake’s plan of raiding Peru), and 
apparently those at home did not doubt his loyalty, for he was received 
well at Court on his return, although documents in English archives 
indicate that the Portuguese ambassador may have brought an action 
against Winter for taking the Portuguese ship at the Cape Verde Islands. 

Drake’s assertion that Tierra del Fuego was not part of a great 
continent, but only a group of islands, and that the Atlantic and Pacific 
met on a large front of open water, was no more than a correct guess, 
for he had not been completely round the southern shores of Tierra 
del Fuego, and so he could not be certain that the part he had not 
seen was separated from a southern continent. So his statements 
on this question were not taken seriously at first, and for the next 
forty years navigators used the straits and did not attempt to round 
Cape Horn, and the cartographers generally continued to use their 
imagination and draw the outline of a great continent. But in Septem- 
ber 1618, two Spaniards actually doubled Cape Horn, thus demon- 
strating that Drake’s theory was correct. 

From there he went north-west, but found that the maps were 
wrong and that the elbow on the west coast of Chili just north of the 
straits, as shown in Mercator’s map of 1569 and in that of Ortelius 
of 1564, did not exist. Drake experienced very little trouble during 
his journey up the west coast. The Spaniards could do little against 
him, for no one suspected an enemy in the Pacific, and their ships 
went unarmed and unprotected. Moreover, the Spanish governors 
were handicapped by lack of money, ships, guns, ammunition and 
stores. They were also afraid to act beyond their limited instructions 
and were acutely jealous of one another. 

Amongst the numerous captures made by Drake was one off Cape 
San Francisco. One report says that Drake killed the crew of this 
vessel, but evidence from Spanish sources is all against the statement. 
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It is, moreover, quite unlike Drake’s policy and practice, and the 
testimony of the prisoners taken before Spanish officials is that the 
only man killed during these raids was an Englishman. 

The accounts of Drake’s course after leaving Guatulco vary con. 
siderably. One writer suggests that he was told that he must wait 
for a later season in order to catch the right wind for the Moluccas, 
Mr. Wagner thinks that Drake may have started from that port for 
the Moluccas, but that he found that the Golden Hind was badly 
strained by her dead cargo of about 30 tons of metal besides ten or 
fifteen tons of armaments, and so turned back to the American coast 
to find a safe harbour where he could thoroughly overhaul his ship, 
Probably he had to push out to sea to avoid the calms along the coast. 
If so, he described a semi-circle in a northerly direction, ostensibly 
looking for a way home round the north of America through the 
supposed Straits of Anian. 

Professor Davidson has surveyed the north-west coast of North 
America, and is convinced that Drake did not go farther north than 
latitude 43°; and though Professor Taylor finds in the contemporary 
accounts some corroboration of the statement that he reached latitude 
48°, she does not feel the evidence strong enough in face of what Pro- 
fessor Davidson and Mr. Wagner have written. 

It is very difficult to believe the story given about the extreme 
cold experienced in this district, and Sir Julian Corbett suggested that 
the story was invented to discourage attempts to seek a North-West 
Passage. Mr. Wagner asserts that there is considerable evidence 
that the weather there was much colder in the sixteenth century than 
it is to-day. But the average temperature is now 55° Fahrenheit, 
and a drop from that to the conditions when the cold was intolerable 
is inconceivable. 

Mr. Wagner and Professor Davidson are quite convinced that 
Drake never entered the Bay of San Francisco. The latter, who was 
well acquainted with this coast, thinks that he took shelter in 
Drake’s Bay just outside, but Mr. Wagner considers that he rested in 
Trinidad Bay and also in Bodega Bay. 

Drake had captured charts that gave him the route across the 
Pacific, but it took nearly ten weeks to sail to Ternate, in the Moluccas. 
There the Sultan gave the English a monopoly in cloves. This verbal 
agreement, though it had no direct results, is of great importance 
because it stimulated the interest of the English merchants in Eastern 
trade and resulted ultimately in the formation of the English East 
India Company in 1600. 

Plymouth was reached on 26 September, 1580, and Drake remained 
on board his ship until Philip’s assistance of the Irish rebels freed the 
Queen from any compunction in receiving him at Court. Rumour 
had been busy whilst he was away. In June 1580 Mendoza wrote to 
his sovereign that very little hopes were then entertained of Drake’s 
return; but by 13 September he was not so sure, for he wrote: “ As 
the Councillors.themselves are the principal supporters of the pirates, 
they have anticipated the arrival of Drake by appointing men in every 
port of England to assist him in concealing his booty if he arrives 
safely with it.” Fortunately for Drake, the Queen was able to receive 
him graciously, and ordered that the rumour should be spread that he 
had not brought back much money, and that what he had obtained 
was the result of trade with countries that did not owe allegiance to 
Spain. As for the treasure, it was taken up to London, except £10,000 
which Elizabeth ordered Edmund Tremayne, a Privy Councillor, to 
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leave in Drake’s hands. All sorts of rumours were in circulation as 
to the value of the booty, but the authorities never divulged the amount, 
and the policy of distributing as much as possible surreptitiously was 
successfully adopted. 

What troubled Drake most was the attitude of some of the chief 
men about court, some of whom were jealous at the success of the 
enterprise, whilst others refused to accept the gold he offered them, 
because it was gained by piracy. The English merchants trading 
with Spain also were troubled at Drake’s conduct, for they naturally 
feared that Philip in retaliation would seize their goods and ships in 
Spanish ports. 

It remains to summarise the high-handed actions for which Drake 
was responsible during this voyage. He plundered and damaged not 
only Spanish ships but also vessels belonging to the Portuguese, taking 
everything of value, and casting the rest into the sea. In making 
these captures he met with so little opposition that he does not appear 
to have killed any of his opponents. At any rate the Spanish Govern- 
ment did not accuse him of manslaughter, and although the Spanish 
ambassador added this charge when he presented his case to the 
English Government, it was never substantiated. The captured 
officers were treated with courtesy and consideration, and the crews 
as well as was possible in difficult circumstances; and as soon as it 
was safe he sent them off either in their own ships, or in pinnaces 
with sufficient provisions to keep them until they got to shore. The 
empty ships were either set adrift, or damaged so as to render them 
useless. He did not show the like consideration to Silva, his Portuguese 
pilot, whom he left among potential enemies at Guatulco, nor to the 
negress and one or two negroes who were left in the Moluccas. Then 
he strung up three of his prisoners by the neck to make them give him 
information, but cut them down before they were dead. He also 
bound his chaplain to a staple on deck because he lost heart when the 
Golden Hind was on the rocks off the coast of Java, and attributed the 
disaster to Drake’s treatment of Doughty. If we compare these 
actions with those of other free-booters in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and if we look at them from the point of view of Tudor 
times, and take them with the rest of the story, we shall not find much 
to blame in Drake’s conduct of the expedition. 

Drake’s services to his country were great, but Corbett exaggerates 
them, and neglects the prominent work of his contemporaries. For 
the success of the English in the sixteenth century cannot fairly be 
attributed to one man, as Corbett has done. Moreover, Drake was no 
explorer in the ordinary sense of the word. He happened to be the 
first to see Cape Horn, and to anchor in Chetko Cove and Drake’s Bay. 
His enterprise was successful because he managed to capture charts 
and pilots who knew the routes by which he sailed, and his seizure 
of Spanish ships in the Pacific was possible only because the coast was 
entirely undefended, and the Spaniards were quite unprepared for any 
hostile visitors. But for all that, his voyage was a wonderful achieve- 
ment and enhanced his reputation enormously, except in the minds 
of those politicians and merchants who feared the consequences. 
His exploits are marvellous enough to have no need of embellishments, 
and it is unfortunate that some writers have assigned to him alone 
accomplishments that he should share with others. What do stand 
out are his seamanship, his daring and his perseverance, and, in 
days when mutinies were common, his influence over his men was 
very remarkable. W. J. Harte. 
No. 80.—voL. Xx. AA 
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The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. Apcock 
and M. P. CuarLEswortH. Vol. x, The Augustan Empire, 
44B.c.-a.D.70. 1934. xxxii-+ 1058 pp.; Plates, Vol.1v. 1934. 
xiv + 211 pp. Cambridge University Press. 37s. 6d.; 12s. 6d. 


THE period covered in the present volume is, in the main, a spacious 
age of reconstruction of incalculable importance in world history. As 
the references throughout the book and in the copious bibliographies at 
the end show, its literary sources are relatively abundant, a flood of 
inscriptions now becomes available, and whereas the monuments of 
republican Rome are inevitably sparse, those of the early principate are 
numerous and continually being added to by the archeological re- 
searches which have in recent years given to ancient history a vitality 
and freshness sometimes lacking in later and _ better-documented 
periods. The volume is reviewed minutely in journals specialising 
in classical studies; readers of History will perhaps prefer comments 
on its general structure and conclusions. 

The early chapters deal with the last appearance of Cicero on the 
political stage, and the avenging of Cesar. Of especial note in the 
dreary wars of the Triumvirate is the part played by propaganda, seen 
in the leaflets cast into the camp of Brutus before Philippi and in the 
ruthless methods used by Octavian to inflame public opinion against 
Antony and Cleopatra, who, for their part, were not cb a resources 
in the production of prophecies and rumours. Dr. Tarn gives a 
remarkable picture of Cleopatra. Royal Egypt has led captive our 
greatest Hellenistic historian, the champion of Alexander, and he 
describes Cleopatra, daughter of Re, as “ near to the gods as [ Alexander] 
had been . . . perhaps the only one of all his heirs whom his fire had 
touched.”’ Dr. Tarn’s chapters are a happy combination of high 
romance and shrewd scholarship, and the reader will find many points 
in the confused but familiar story now made clear, and will rejoice that 
Cleopatra really did die from the bite of an asp, the minister of the Sun 
God which deified whom it struck. 

It is well that this volume includes Octavian as well as Augustus, for 
in the picture of Augustus as one of the supreme constructive statesmen 
of all time, it is easy to forget the ruthless road to power which he trod. 
Dr. Stuart Jones makes a careful study of his constitutional position, 
assessing the powers of the two great elements in the state, the Princeps 
over against the Senatus Populusque Romanus, and giving a cautious 
judgment, avoiding, as does Professor Adcock in a chapter summing up 
the achievement of Augustus, the too-easy label of ‘‘ dyarchy.” The 
general verdict in the volume is represented by the following state- 
ments: “ Augustus meant the old republic to be a reality as far as it 
could,” though by the end of the reign “‘ those who wished to believe 
that there had been no breach with the Republican constitution as it 
had existed for centuries might find some real and more formal grounds 
to encourage their belief, but in point of fact, the weight of evidence 
was against their conception of the State and refutes those modern 
scholars who would share it.” Nevertheless, he contrived to reconcile 
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the great families of Rome to his new régime. He had the readiness 
of the really great to share and delegate work, a readiness probably 
increased by the ill health to which he was a prey. 

Closely linked up with his constitutional and administrative policy 
are his religious and social measures, surveyed respectively by Professor 
Nock and Mr. Last, and it is here that the essential conservatism of the 
man comes out, and also here that certain fundamental differences 
between his day and ours must be borne in mind. The inescapable 
background of modern western Europe is the French Revolution and 
nineteenth-century democracy, and this democracy is still with us, 
whether it is regarded as a supreme political good or as something to be 
trampled down ruthlessly. But the Roman principate had no de- 
mocracy, no proletariat that counted save as hungry mouths to feed ; 
it was a hierarchical, slave-owning society. The Gracchi bring to the 
history of the later republic a spark which touches the modern mind, 
but which dies with them, and however much we may admire Augustus 
and the Pax Romana, there is yet something dead about his period— 
and not only the old aristocratic oligarchy that Tacitus and the 
Stoics mourned. There is something a shade remote about the 
schemes for the moral regeneration of Rome, for the moral regeneration 
which seems to lie closest to his heart is that of the great families. 
Legislators and priests have shown anxiety about threats to the 
sanctity of the family at various stages of human history, and, when 
analysed, their concern can generally be found to be about their own 
power, or the productivity of one particular class. Despite all that 
Augustus did to ensure a career open to talent, despite the new oppor- 
tunities he gave to the equestrian order, the moral efforts of Augustus 
recall the plaintive lines in Lord John Manners’ poem : 


‘* Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old nobility ”’ 


(and, in both cases, let their property be handed on intact). He was 
not, however, concerned with Rome alone. It was his responsibility 
to give his empire peace and prosperity, to create and maintain a real 
unity in the civilised world. To achieve this he used the instruments 
ready to his hand; no stone, religious, social, moral, political, artistic or 
literary, was left unturned which might contribute to his end of 
preserving the Italian and Roman character of the State—a racial 
problem which in this case seems to have been worth tackling, though 
here perhaps the lesson to be learnt from history is that what is good in 
one age is not necessarily good in another ; it was one thing to preserve 
the Italian stock for its mission as the corner-stone of Mediterranean 
civilisation, it is another thing to use this historical fact as an argument 
to inflame modern nationalistic and racial prejudices, and Mr. Last is 
aware of the danger. 

Another pitfall is the too facile application of current economic and 
political terminology to ancient conditions, and in this connection it 
may perhaps be asked whether Professor Oertel, in his informative 
chapter on the economic history of the age, has not a shade overdone 
the use of fashionable terms like mass production, state socialism, etc., 
in his picture of first-century conditions. 

A theme which this volume gives us a chance to see whole is that of 
the provinces and frontiers. We see mistakes being made and painfully 
rectified, a long series of trials and errors which indicate the limitations 
as well as the capacities of the imperial government. We can study 
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the system of client kingship and observe how much these kings did 
for Rome and how relatively little Rome did for them. Another point 
that emerges is the frequency and success of cases of maius imperium, 
of the great command, under the early principate. It is noteworthy 
that when finally the armies discovered the “ secret of empire ”’ it was 
not through the overweening ambition of individual great commanders, 
but through the weakening of the princeps ; the leaders of the sixty-nine 
rebellions were ordinary provincial legates enjoying no uncommon status, 

The lucid chapters of Professor Anderson, with their felicitous 
geographical descriptions, do much to illuminate the often tedious 
theme of Romano-Parthian relations which shows so well the essentially 
fumbling methods of Roman foreign policy even under the principate. 
Mr. Syme deals with the north and west, where “ the rugged fringes of 
Roman dominion could nowhere be dignified with the name of a 
frontier,’ and shows how scientific frontiers were secured, and the 
advantages which consolidation brought to the consolidated, though 
there remained the old problem of peace and good government versus 
liberty. As Mr. Syme reminds us, “with calm majesty Augustus 
observes that he preferred not to wipe out utterly such tribes as could 
safely be spared.” The greatest frontier achievement of Augustus is 
unhesitatingly claimed to be the conquest of Illyricum by armies and 
generals “‘ who have nothing to lose by a comparison with any age in 
the history of Rome,” a conquest fraught with as much significance for 
Europe as Casar’s conquest of Gaul, and too often obscured in general 
history by the contemporary German adventures. Professor Colling- 
wood’s sections on Roman Britain, despite their brevity (for Roman 
Britain has to be kept in its place in a history of the empire), are exceed- 
ingly valuable, incorporating as they do the results of the manifold 
activities in Belgic and Romano-British archeology since the war. 
Professor Collingwood is of opinion that “‘ Cesar failed to increase 
Rome’s prestige in Britain’’ and that “ Augustus, who always had 
plenty to do near home, was inclined to shirk remote frontier problems. 
It was more characteristic of him to advertise an intention which he did 
not really entertain, than to abandon an enterprise he had once 
undertaken.”’ This apparently vacillating policy, coupled with the 
failure of Caligula’s expedition even to start, gave the islanders a poor 
opinion of the great empire, and is regarded by Professor Collingwood 
as responsible for the relatively feeble resistance offered to the arms of 
Claudius. 

The chapters on the evergreen story of the Julio-Claudian emperors 
by Messrs. Charlesworth and Momigliano are admirably balanced in 
tone, and Mr. Stevenson handles the year of the four emperors with 
clarity. The volume closes with the establishment of the Flavians 
and the failure of rebellion at the two opposite ends of the empire—the 
Rhineland and Judea. 

The art of the Augustan Age is dealt with by Mrs. Strong, and both 
this chapter and the corresponding one in volume 1x can now be properly 
appreciated, since the volume of plates to illustrate them (prepared by 
Mr. Seltman) has now been published. Mrs. Strong upholds Roman 
art as a phenomenon capable of being judged on its own merits, and 
not as a mere derivative from Greece. We must leave the arena to 
protagonists suitably equipped for battle, but a perusal of the relevant 
plates will show what powerful evidence Mrs. Strong has marshalled in 
stating her case. In vol. x the various manifestations of Augustan 
art are summed up, and there is an interesting section on the Rome of 
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Augustus and of his immediate successors which may be compared 
with profit with her account of the buildings of the Republic. 

Vol. 1v of Plates is also of great value on purely historical grounds 
and is notable for the large number of coins which are used to illuminate 
almost every chapter in the text of volumes rx and x. A series of 
plates showing Parthian art, coins and architecture is specially welcome. 
The far west has not fared so well; a wider and better-reproduced 
range of both Gallic and British coins might have been expected and 
the two plates designed to exhibit the crafts of the later Celts are 
parsimonious. Perhaps in another volume we shall be allowed to see 
some examples of the magnificent art of the later Britons—it would 
surely be unfair to omit it altogether. O. Broan. 


Spain: A brief history. By WittiaMC. Arxinson. 1934. x + 200 
pp. Methuen. 6s. 

The History of Spain, 711-1931. By L. Bertrand and Sir CHARLES 
PeTRigE. 1934. xv + 564 pp. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 18s. 

The Origins of Modern Spain. By J.B. TREND. 1934. x + 220 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Manvats of general history of Spain, the work of scholars in 
various fields of the subject, have not been lacking in recent years. 
Since Professor Ballesteros issued his Sintesis de Historia de Espana 
(Madrid, 1924), Don Rafael Altamira edited a résumé for the “ Collec- 
tion Armand Colin ” (Paris, 1931), and two years later appeared his 
Manual de Historia de Espaiia (Madrid, 1933), which may be described 
as a complement to his Historia de la Civilizacién Espanola (‘‘ Manuales 
Gallach,” Barcelona), and both as abridgments of the well-known 
Historia de Esparia y de la Civilizacién Espanola (Barcelona, 1913-14). 

It was high time for an account of Spanish political history intended 
for the general reader and based on the latest results of scholarship, 
to appear in English. The more so since an excellent edition of the just 
mentioned Historia de la Civilizacidén Esparola had already been 
published. 

A good attempt to fill this gap has been made by Professor Atkinson 
in his stimulating ‘“ brief history.” This work is the outcome of a 
serious effort to understand the complicated trends of Spanish political 
developments in the past. A praiseworthy tone of impartiality pre- 
vails throughout the book. Professor Atkinson has kept in mind the 
interests of University students. But instead of a repertory of facts 
he offers interpretations. He is concerned “ less with the events than 
with their meaning.’’ His account of ancient Spain, in particular of 
the Visigothic period, rests on good authorities, and is clear and exact. 
On the other hand, the chapter devoted to the Medieval Christian 
kingdoms (pp. 43-80) is confused and incomplete. The main features 
of the respective states are not defined. It is not sufficiently stressed 
that the political evolution of the territories under the rule of the 
house of Barcelona substantially differs from that of the Leonese- 
Castilian monarchy. We think that the fortunes of Portugal should 
not be left out in the survey. Apart from the fact that Castilian 
discoveries and overseas expansion are closely connected with Portu- 
guese initiatives, the implicit subordination of the medieval history of 
the Peninsula as a whole to that of Castile is apt to distort the correct 
perspective. 


1A History of Spanish Civilisation, by Rafael Altamira. Translated by 
P. Volkov, with a Preface by J. B. Trend (Constable), 1930. See History, xvi, 348. 
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The second part consists of four chapters, two of which are devoted 
to the Hapsburg and two to the Bourbon periods. Here the author 
has succeeded in compressing a correct impression of the main events 
within the restricted space at his disposal. Generalities are bound to 
occur and our opinion may differ from that of the author on specific 
points. It remains, however, that a well-directed effort has been 
made to concentrate attention on essentials and to interpret with 
precision historical processes. There is an epilogue on the reign of 
Alfonso XIII and the institution of the Second Republic. 

Balance and proportion are generally kept in Professor Atkinson’s 
survey. This cannot be said of the second book under review. Thisis 
the joint work of Monsieur L. Bertrand and Sir Charles Petrie. The 
first part of the book—the work of Mr. Bertrand only 1—lacks a definite 
plan and sequence. It extends from the Islamic invasion to the death 
of Philip II. The author is not a medieval scholar and his qualifica- 
tions to deal with the difficult problems connected with Islamic culture 
are inadequate. He has no Arabic and his interpretation of the 
sources at his disposal in translation is capricious and biased. Thus 
we are unable to take his statements seriously. This part of the book 
seems to be mainly intended to air the personal feelings of the author 
against the demerits of Islamic culture. But the subsequent chapters 
on the Christian kingdoms are no better. The reader is left in complete 
darkness about the constitution of these states. Nothing is said about 
the significance of Léon, the origins of Castile, the Marca Hispanica, 
Navarre, the Aragonese monarchy, or Portugal. The history of 
Castile from the twelfth century to the time of Ferdinand and Isabella 
is dismissed in less than three pages, whilst fifteen pages are devoted 
to the kingdom of Granada. The purpose of the author seems to have 
been bent on stressing the crusading aspect of the reconquista. But 
to restrict the history of Medieval Christian Spain to one single aspect 
implies the wilful omission of some of its greatest cultural achievements. 

In the chapters on the discovery of America and Spanish overseas 
expansion the author adheres to recently expounded views. But for 
three references, two of which are to Carlos Pereyra’s essays, no 
authorities are quoted. These pages are obviously intended as a 
panegyric of Spanish enterprise and colonising genius. They should 
fulfil a very useful purpose in helping to correct in the mind of the 
general reader false views only too prevalent about Spanish overseas 
expansion and rule. 

From the concluding chapters of Part I the book becomes an 
account of the monarchy in Spain. There are three chapters devoted 
to the reigns of the last Hapsburgs, two to Philip V, Ferdinand VI and 
Charles III, one to Charles IV, the Peninsular War and Ferdinand 
VII, three to the remainder of the nineteenth century, two to the reign 
of Alfonso XIII. Little attention is given to cultural and social 
history. The short chapter on sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
cultural achievement is most inadequate. Another deals with Spanish 
administration in Italy and America, and a third one (Part 11, ch. vm) 
describes the process of separation of South American dominions. 
But the extent of the collaboration by Sir Charles Petrie in this part 
of the book is not stated. The plan is more coherent than in the 
sections on the Middle Ages. 

1 The English translation is unsatisfactory. Thus French spellings of Arabic 


names are kept : Mansour, Mousa, Youssouf, etc., and ‘Abd al-Rahman is always 
transcribed Abd er-Rhaman, and mihrab as mirhab. 
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The book closes with some considerations upon the present political 
outlook. The statements in these final pages are particularly mis- 
leading. It is simply ludicrous to refer to the Spanish peoples as 
“the Race.”’ The fiesta de la Raza, to which allusion is made on p. 529, 
is anything but a popular or traditional event. In the two pages of 
general bibliography, standard authoritative works are listed along 
with books devoid of scientific value, or else completely superseded. 

Professor Trend’s book provides a corrective to the last chapters 
of the one just reviewed. It consists of eleven essays mainly on the 
chief intellectual leaders of the second half of the nineteenth century, 
the rise of the Institucién Libre de Ensefianza and the constitution 
and progress of the Junta de Ampliacién de Estudios at Madrid. 
At a time when the political life of Spain was conspicuous for its lack 
of vision, Francisco Giner de los Rios, Gumersindo de Azcarate, and 
Bartolomé J. Cossio by their academic activities and through the 
Institucién were preparing the ground for a state based on a proper 
understanding of intellectual and ethical values. No account of 
contemporary Spain would be complete without taking into considera- 
tion the intellectual revival of the last forty years. The influence of 
its leaders’ thought and activities on the constitution and outlook of 
the Second Republic can hardly be over-estimated. There is another 
aspect of present-day Spain, however, to which the books under review 
refer only incidentally, namely, the cultural renaixensa of the Catalan- 
speaking lands. The influence upon general politics of the countries 
most alive amongst those that constitute the Spanish state is bound 
to be permanent. Far from being a particularist process, it implies 
a change in the structure of the state as a whole and its roots lie in the 
noblest traditions of the Spanish peoples. Ia. G.-LLUBERA. 


A General Survey of British History, from the Earliest Times to 1924. 
By Sir Rosert §. Rarr. 1934. 507 pp. Nelson. 1s. 6d. 

A Concise History of Britain. By Ropert R. Rayner. 1934. 
xxiv + 681 pp. Longmans. 6s. 6d.; also in six parts: to 1603, 
3s.; 1485-1714, 2s. 6d.; 1603-1783, 2s. 6d.; 1714-1934, 3s.; 
1783-1934, 2s. 6d.; 1688-1815, 2s. 6d. 


THE first of these books is a reprint (with the addition of an index) 
of Sir Robert Rait’s General Survey, published in 1928, and forming 
two volumes of the “‘ Teaching of History”’ series. The latter has 
already been reviewed in History (vol. xv, pp. 137-9). Attention 
need only be drawn to the prodigious cheapness of a volume which, 
for the price of eighteenpence, offers adult readers a brief but masterly 
conspectus of British history from the days of the Romans. 

Mr. Rayner’s Concise History ‘‘ has been written in response to 
suggestions from teachers who found the author’s earlier text-books . . . 
rather too long and advanced in style for their requirements.” It is 
intended for School Certificate and Matriculation candidates, and each 
of its ‘‘ periods ” is followed by typical examination questions of the 
appropriate standard. Mr. Rayner’s style is fresh and vigorous; 
there can be no doubt that he is keenly interested in his subject and 
in the problem of presenting it most effectively to his readers. His 
selection of material and his method of arrangement are on the whole 
satisfactory. He is at pains to prevent the general movements and 
characteristics of each period from being obscured by the narrative 
of events; so he has short prefatory notices to each section, and 
appendices containing lists of rulers, details of treaties and the like, 
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and analytical summaries of topics either not treated, or only alluded 
to, in the text. These last are generally thoughtful and suggestive, 
and should be of great assistance to teachers as well as to students. 
But it may be questioned whether the historical proportions of the 
narrative are not seriously impaired by the reservation to end-notes 
of such subjects as the development of parliament in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries (pp. 138-90), the Irish policy of Henry VII 
and Henry VIII (pp. 195-6), parliament and the council under the 
Tudors (pp. 237-8), the constitutional settlement of the Revolution 
(pp. 357-8, 359, 361-2), the navigation acts and the old colonial system 
(pp. 428-9), and British rule in India (pp. 431, 433-4, 441-2, 496-9, 
568-9, 629-30). There is also a tendency to relegate to footnotes matter 
that should be embodied in the text (e.g. pp. 277, 387, 407, 414—5, 425). 
On the whole, the book is free from the old misconceptions that die 
so hardly in school histories. It is therefore regrettable to find the 
Roman legions ‘“ withdrawn in the year 410” (p. 8), Henry VII’s 
accession regarded as ‘“‘ a watershed between the Medieval and Modern 
Ages” (p. 147), the conception of a “ balance of power ”’ given as the 
basis of Wolsey’s foreign policy (pp. 156-7, 189), the Holy Alliance of 
1815 identified with the Quadruple Alliance (p. 508). There are also 
faults of omission. Thus, for example, a fuller indication of the 
popular background to Henry VIII’s breach with Rome is needed 
than is given in Note 65. Great Britain’s interest in the nineteenth- 
century Eastern Question receives no specific explanation, and conse- 
quently her intervention in the Crimean War is not made intelligible. 
The references to England’s connection with Ireland are altogether 
inadequate. Up to 1485, Ireland receives one paragraph (pp. 50-1); 
Ireland under the Tudors is covered by two end-notes (pp. 195-6, 
239). Much of the significance of the Williamite reconquest is lost 
because the all-important background of over a century of land- 
confiscation has been omitted (pp. 334-5). We hear nothing of Ireland 
from the Treaty of Limerick to the ’98 Rebellion, and then the history 
of Ireland in the eighteenth century is compressed into less space 
than that given to the War of American Independence (pp. 465-90). 
A number of dates need to be corrected. Elizabeth and Edward VI 
are rightly stated in one place to have been born in 1533 and 1537 
respectively (pp. 168-9), but in another these dates appear as 1535 
and 1536 (p. 195). The Commonwealth’s Navigation Act similarly 
appears under two different dates (pp. 279, 428). Philip IV of Spain 
died in 1665, and not in 1668 (p. 291). “’Forties”’ on p. 611 should be 
“thirties” (cf. p.579). The heading of Period VII (1714-83)—“ Britain 
under the Whig Oligarchy ’’—is scarcely applicable after 1770, and 
“The Seven Years’ Truce” (1748-55) is not a happy title for a chapter 
the largest of whose four sections deals with the Methodist Movement. 
A commendable feature of the book is its series of useful maps, 
and there is an admirable diagram of the “ feudal pyramid ” which is 
more informative than many words. T. W. Moopy. 


Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Cisterciensis ab anno 1116 ad 
annum 1786. Edidit JosepHus-Maria CaNtIvez, Ord. Cist. Ref. 
Tomus i, 1116-1220 (1933), xxxi + 533 pp.; Tomus ii, 1221-1261 
(1934), xviii +- 490 pp. ; Tomus iii, 1262-1400 (1935), xi + 758 pp. 
Bibliothéque de la Révue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique. Louvain. 
20 Belgas, 20 Belgas, 36 Belgas. 

THE value of such a work as Dom Canivez has undertaken, not 
alone to the student of monasticism and of the Cistercian Order but to 
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the ecclesiastical and the general historian, requires no emphasis. 
The vicissitudes of the Church, its internal development, its far-reaching 
claims and its relations with temporal powers, schisms, heresies, cru- 
sades, the vagaries of secular politics, wars, changing economic rela- 
tions and social conditions, all have left an impress upon the records of 
the General Chapter of the Order of Citeaux. 

The need of a full and accurate collection of the Cistercian statutes 
has been realised and expressed by historians of the Order from de 
Visch in the seventeenth to Janauschek in the nineteenth century, but 
hitherto the task had not been satisfactorily accomplished. The 
older collections, those of Marténe and Durand, for example, were in 
the nature of selecta, too often inaccurately transcribed and uncritically 
edited; while even Séjalon’s Nomasticon Cisterciense (1892), the fullest 
collection till the present, still left much to be desired. 

Since the original registers have perished a full and exhaustive 
collection of Cistercian statutes is out of the question. Dom Canivez 
has, however, made the closest approximation to such a collection by 
undertaking the laborious task of collating those local collections of 
capitular statutes, decisions and documents which owe their existence 
to an admirable feature of Cistercian organisation. Each abbot 
attending the General Chapter was required to convey to his monastery 
and preserve in its archives the statutes which had been promulgated 
and decisions or definitions which in any way affected his own position 
or that of his house. Decrees of 1212 and subsequent years enforced 
this obligation with greater strictness, and it was observed with varying 
degrees of conscientiousness, some houses fufilling the spirit, some the 
letter of the decrees. Thus, of these individual collections, some, 
like the Codex Insulensis, are admirably full, containing in addition to 
general statutes many records of judicial decisions and other capitular 
business; some, like the Codices Lucernenses, give briefer summaries 
of capitular transactions; some contain the statutes alone. It is safe 
to say that no matter of vital importance could fail to find a place in 
some of these collections, and Dom Canivez may justly claim to have 
included in his collection reliable texts of all essential documents and 
the majority of those which are of any real moment. 

H. A. CRonNeE. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. The Last of the Elizabethans. By E. THompson. 
1935. xv + 387 pp. Macmillan. 15s. 


Tuts Life of Sir Walter Raleigh has many of those merits which, in 
biographies, one has almost come to think of as old-fashioned. Here 
and there, it is true, the style bows before false idols, but in general the 
book is honest and straightforward. It is written in a spirit of admira- 
tion not untempered by criticism, and it is clearly based, for so much as 
concerns Raleigh himself, upon a wide acquaintance with the sources, 
In the later and most important chapters (xxi to xxiv) the new material 
contained in Dr. Harlow’s Ralegh’s Last Voyage is incorporated, and 
upon it is built a fresh and convincingly lucid description of that final 
journey to Guiana. Altogether, the evidence which Mr. Thompson 
provides presents a reasonable and just picture of a man in many 
things more versatile than persevering, endowed with brilliant intel- 
lectual powers not balanced by any great measure of common sense, and 
in politics too doctrinaire to wait upon seasons or to adapt himself to 
persons. The references to his privateering at the expense of friend as 
well as of foe (e.g. pp. 61, 156), the account of his brilliant recklessness 
at Cadiz in 1596 (pp. 111-16) or of his flighty conduct and his un- 
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popularity during the last years of Elizabeth’s reign when Robert 
Cecil was silently and deftly preparing the succession of James | 
(chapter xv), make it easy to understand why the old Queen would not 
call him to her Privy Council and why Cecil found it impossible to share 
with him political power. 

One criticism must, however, be made. It is that Mr. Thompson 
never quite manages to piece these things together into a picture of the 
whole man, of the man in relation to hisage. The reason would seem to 
be that—to borrow an antithesis with which much play is made in the 
Preface—this is a biographer’s rather than an historian’s Life. The 
emphasis upon the personal aspect is visible in the compression into 
three or four brief paragraphs of Raleigh’s activities in the Stannaries, 
in Parliament as a monopolist. It appears still more strongly in the 
prominence given to personal factors in his relations with Elizabeth, 
James I and Robert Cecil. Thus, it does not take into account the 
sound reasons for Elizabeth’s reluctance to lend a ready ear and an 
embarrassed purse to the schemes of her “men of war” and her 
empire-builders: the glory of 1588 extinguishes the remembrance of 
1559 and 1569. In particular, there is no hint that Raleigh’s loss of the 
royal favour coincided with the darkest and most burdensome years of 
the Spanish menace, 1590-95, when Philip II and his French allies, the 
Catholic League, threatened to secure control of the Channel coast from 
Brest to Antwerp; that this was perhaps no time for great Iberian 
offensives or for large enterprises across the ocean ; or that the Elizabeth 
Throckmorton affair was but the culminating incident in a long train 
of public events which involved not only Raleigh but also Drake and 
most other “ idolaters of Neptune ”’ in a common fall from influence. 
Again, the sketch of James I is almost a caricature (see, for example, 
p. 173), and his policy of peace with Spain appears as craven folly, 
which it hardly was until the days of the Spanish Marriage. This 
exaggerated stressing of personal factors probably accounts for the 
remark on p. 202, which reads almost like a confession of failure to 
understand the Elizabethans and Jacobeans, that “‘ it is the excessive 
childishness of men’s thoughts and motives and actions, angry and 
aimless and futile, that depresses.’”’ It means also that the portrait 
is drawn with more understanding than the background, and that the 
whole picture is therefore somewhat distorted. 

The positive errors are not particularly numerous, but they generally 
point in the same direction. For example, it is suggested (pp. 9, 11) 
that prisoners were normally massacred in the French and Dutch wars; 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert is described as President of Munster (p. 14), 
and Sir Richard Grenville is associated with him in the colonising 
projects of 1574 (p. 11); and the Revolt of the North is made to follow 
the Bull Regnans in Excelsis (p. 36). Again, “‘ lurching onward in a 
frightened crescent ’’ does less than justice to the Armada’s resistance 
in the Channel (p. 55), and the remark that “ it is hard to explain the 
Armada’s failure to attempt anything at any point of the English 
coast ’’ (p. 57) suggests unfamiliarity with the Spanish plan of cam- 
paign. England and Spain were never quite “ officially” at war 
(pp. 57, 98), nor was there much war in France for Cobham and Raleigh 
to flit over to see in 1600 (p. 160). Anthony Bacon was never a knight 
(p. 83), Sir Christopher Blount was not a particularly young man in 
1601 (p. 128), and it is rather sweeping to dismiss James I’s reign as 
“a sceptical, unexploring, age’ (p. 295). However, most of these 
mistakes occur in the earlier, Elizabethan, chapters, where the many- 
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sidedness of Raleigh’s activity makes them the more excusable, just as 
it explains a certain jerkiness in the narrative. In fine, even if this is 
not the perfect historical portrait of Raleigh, it yet has a great many 
merits, not the least being that it supplies the reader liberally with detail 
and quotation upon which he may base hisown opinion. The footnotes 
pepper in references a little at haphazard and occasionally leave crucial 
statements unsupported ; but there is a useful, if not quite complete, 
bibliography, two valuable maps, and three pleasant portraits. 
R. B. WERNHAM. 


The Edinburgh Source Book for British History (1603-1707). Edited 
by Bast Wiliams. 1933. vii+ 118 pp. Alexander Macle- 
hose. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts book is the joint work of Professor Basil Williams and of his 
colleagues in the History Department of the University of Edinburgh. 
Their aim has been to provide non-specialists in History in their Uni- 
versity with ‘‘ a single, handy and cheap volume of definitely Universit y 
standards.”” The source book is therefore intended to be used pre- 
sumably by those who would not use the more detailed collections of 
Prothero, Gardiner and Grant Robertson for this period. 

The extracts given are mainly constitutional and the book therefore 
escapes some of the pitfalls encountered by the authors of the work 
noted below. The constitutional extracts have been wisely chosen 
and are, in fact, those inevitable for this period. In extract number 43, 
the Articles of Impeachment of Danby, printed from the State Trials, 
the last article of the charge accusing Danby of procuring “ by indirect 
means” gifts and grants from Crown revenues for himself, has been 
omitted, without any indication that this additional article appears in 
the indictment as printed in the Commons Journals, ix. 561. 

Certain extracts deal with non-constitutional aspects of the period. 
It seems a pity that if the subject of Cromwell’s foreign policy is to be 
illustrated, only his speech of 17 September, 1656, justifying his war 
with Spain, should be printed. Edward Montagu’s notes of the debates 
in the Protector’s Council in April and July, 1654, printed in Appendix 
B of the Clarke Papers, show that Cromwell’s motives were much more 
opportunist and economic than religious in advocating war with Spain. 
Once begun, it was good propaganda to dress the war in religious 
phraseology and this is done in the speech quoted. The editor has 
not stated the edition of Carlyle’s Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches 
which he has used, and there are variations in the readings which he 
prints between his text and that of the standard edition of 1904 by 
Mrs. Lomas. Certain extracts relate to colonial development in the 
period but it seems a pity that no extract was included from the rich 
and interesting minutes of the Court of the East India Company, more 
particularly as the book aims at “ providing the broader outlook, the 
British Commonwealth idea.” 

This source book will probably be useful in schools as well as for 
non-specialist University students; its low price will make it available 
to many. M. CoaTeE. 


England during the Interregnum (1642-1660). By MARGARET JAMES 
and MAUREEN WEINSTOCK. 1935. xx + 282 pp. Longmans, 
Green. 9s. 6d. 

Tuis volume forms one of the series of London Intermediate Source 

Books of History. It is evidently intended to be used as supplementary 
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to and not instead of S. R. Gardiner’s Constitutional Documents of the 
Puritan Revolution, 1628-60. The extracts illustrate Political, Con. 
stitutional, Religious, Social and Economic Affairs, with a separate 
section on Ireland. The arrangement in each section is broadly 
chronological and extracts relating to Scotland are treated in the 
general sequence and not separately. The authors have evidently 
read widely in the contemporary and secondary literature of the period 
and their extracts are of very varied types of material. But in spite 
of the width of their knowledge, they have refrained from utilising 
sufficiently sources other than Parliamentarian and the book is there- 
fore very one-sided. For every one of the eleven battles cited in the 
section dealing with political affairs, the Parliamentarian evidence is 
all that is supplied; there is therefore no training to the student in 
weighing conflicting testimony on the same event. In the Introduction, 
Clarendon’s History of the Great Rebellion is justly described as “ in- 
evitably and openly biased.” It is well to remember that the contem- 
porary Parliamentarian news-books utilised by the authors for these 
battle pieces were equally so, and, moreover, without the literary 
merit of Clarendon’s great epic. 

Not a single letter of Charles I is included in this collection nor his 
speech at his execution; in fact the Royalist cause is simply not 
presented in this volume for the years 1642-9 in any way comparable 
with the attention and space devoted to that of its opponents. The 
same criticism applies to the sections dealing with the Protectorate. 
There is nothing to show the rising tide of legal and popular resentment 
at trials conducted under the Treason Ordinance by emergency High 
Courts of Justice, while, in ecclesiastical matters, although the con- 
tinuity of Anglican worship is illustrated by two extracts from John 
Evelyn’s Diary, there is no evidence here to show the resentment of 
many parishes at the ejection of Anglican priests and the dislocation in 
administration thereby caused. From the manuscript collections of 
Dr. John Walker in the Bodleian Library it would have been easy to 
supply extracts suitable for this work. 

It is indubitable that for constitutional and economic questions, 
source books of this type have their use; it is very doubtful whether 
for political and religious history they are not more dangerous than 
useful, so difficult is it in a process of compression and omission not to 
be one-sided. It is a little difficult to determine from the Introduction 
the principles of editing followed by the authors. Manuscript sources 
in the British Museum and in the possession of the City of London are 
specifically noted, but there is no mention of the fact that in the Carte, 
Clarendon, Thurloe, Tanner and Walker collections of manuscripts, 
the Bodleian Library possesses an unrivalled storehouse of seventeenth- 
century material. Again, the collections of contemporary tracts in the 
Thomason Collection in the British Museum, and in the British Library 
of Political and Economic Science at the London School of Economics, 
are noted, but no mention is made of the large numbers of seventeenth- 
century tracts in the Bodleian Library. Lastly, the table of contents is 
only a list of sections, not of detailed items, which hinders the usefulness 
of the book, and in the Introduction there is no statement as to whether 
the authors have followed the New style or the Old in their system of 
dating, nor indeed any warning as to that pitfall for the unwary and 
the beginner. 

To compile a book of extracts is as thankless a task as to make a 
bibliography. Inevitably the critic thinks in terms of omissions 
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and forgets to be grateful for all he is given. Used critically and with 
supplementary Royalist and Anglican sources of material, this book 
should increase interest in the seventeenth century and we hope 
provoke a healthy discontent with extracts. Mary CoarteE. 


The Great Trek. By Ertc ANDERSON WALKER. 1934. xii + 389 pp. 
A. & C. Black (The Pioneer Histories). 15s. 

Cecil Rhodes. By WittiaM PLtomER. 1933. 179 pp. Peter Davies. 
5s. 


Mucu has been written about the Great Trek, which more than 
doubled the area of South Africa in European occupation and has 
profoundly influenced its history and outlook ever since; but Professor 
Walker’s account of it is never likely to be superseded. Its sense of 
historical perspective, its graphic description of personalities, scenes, 
and events and of their geographical setting make it triumphantly 
successful in its aim of making the results of modern historical scholar- 
ship available to the intelligent general reader. It should find a place 
in the library of every University College or secondary school where 
British colonial history is studied. Nor is any student of the subject 
likely to lay it down without having gained something in understanding 
the Trekkers and indeed understanding South Africa. The relations 
between the Trekkers and the native tribes they encountered have 
stirred up partisan feeling both in South Africa and in Great Britain 
from that day to this; but Mr. Walker’s book shows that truth, a 
plain account of the facts, is a great antiseptic. Feeling is poisoned 
not by the plain facts but by the moral judgments which are passed 
about them, often in entire misunderstanding of the circumstances. 
Those who believe that history must be biased in order to be interesting 
and those who believe that history is a record of undoubted rights and 
equally undoubted wrongs may be cordially recommended to read and 
ponder over Mr. Walker’s book. 

Much of the original material on the Trek, and of the recent work 
done upon it, is in Afrikaans, and Mr. Walker’s full account is therefore 
doubly valuable to English historical students. The chief result of 
re-examination of the Trek has been to show the inadequacy of the old 
tendency to regard it as due to the events immediately preceding it, 
notably the Kaffir War of 1834-35 : its roots in reality go much deeper, 
down into the early eighteenth century. Mr. Walker sums up his view 
of the Trek in a striking phrase as “‘ a series of flights from the oncoming 
nineteenth century in British uniform.” The Cape Colony was filling 
up, the Cape Government, under the spur of Downing Street, was 
becoming more efficient and more interfering. These inveterately 
conservative cattle-farmers were, by descent, Dutchmen, and the 
Government they fled from was functioning in “‘ the age of laissez- 
faire ’—which provokes reflection on generalisation about national 
characteristics and periods of history ! 

One or two criticisms may be ventured on minor points. It is 
hardly fair to the Colonial Office to speak of its instructions to D’Urban 
(on p. 101) as “ conflicting’ : under pressure from King William IV a 
loophole was left through which a bold and persuasive Governor like 
Sir George Grey might conceivably have avoided the retrocession of 
the Province of Queen Adelaide, but retrocession was clearly intended. 
The conflict was in D’Urban’s mind. There appears (on p. 183) to be a 
confusion between the two brothers of Sir George Napier, William the 
historian and Charles. Finally, the question may at least be raised 
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whether the crystallisation of the two Republics in 1852-54 with the 
Conventions of Sand River and Bloemfontein is not a more natural 
conclusion to the story than the skirmish of Boomplaats in 1848, when 
much was still in suspense. But within its assigned limits no serious 
fault can be found with this attractively produced and _ brilliantly 
written volume. 

Mr. Plomer’s life of Rhodes is a much slighter book. It is based on 
the standard authorities, but takes a more unfavourable view of Rhodes 
than they are apt todo. So long as men differ as to whether the expan- 
sion of the British Empire is a good thing or a bad thing, as to whether 
it is or is not possible to reconcile the extension of Western industrial 
civilisation with the welfare of the more primitive agricultural peoples, 
as to whether in any case the end justifies the means, men will differ in 
their judgment of Rhodes’s career. What the historian must hope is 
that the firmest possible basis of established fact shall serve as the 
foundation for such judgments. Mr. Plomer does not, like some of 
the “new biographers,” make wild guesses, though he makes many 
disputable statements; but he does not appear to bring forward any 
new facts, or even any important new interpretations that might not 
have occurred, for example, to a sceptical reader of Professor Basil 
Williams’s Life. The writing is pleasant enough; but, in spite of 
Mr. Plomer’s literary reputation, it seems to the present reviewer that 
Mr. Walker’s book is not only better history but also better literature. 

W. P. Morre.t. 


The Political Influence of Queen Victoria (1861-1901). By Frank 
Harpiz. 1935. 258 pp. Milford. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Harvie has produced a laborious, interesting, and well- 
written monograph on the political influence of Queen Victoria during 
the last forty years of her reign. He has chosen 1861 as his starting- 
point partly because the recently published letters of the queen throw 
new light upon the period following that date, and partly because it is 
impossible to distinguish before that date between the influence of the 
queen and that of her husband. 

Mr. Hardie’s work is mainly constructed out of quotations, and these 
no doubt give it solidity. But they also tend to destroy its proportions. 
For where available quotations are numerous, there the structure is 
large, and where they are scanty, there it is diminutive. Its size and 
shape, indeed, have been injuriously determined by the contents of the 
ever-evident card-index. Thus the queen’s influence in “ home 
affairs ’’ fills exactly 100 pages—two-fifths of the whole book, and this 
disproportionate section is followed by another of 10 pages on her 
influence in “‘ religious and social affairs,’ which surely might also be 
regarded as “ home affairs.’’ This is followed by a single section of 
41 pages into which the queen’s influence in “‘ foreign, imperial, and 
military affairs’ is crowded. Finally, the work is completed, apart 
from a brief summary, by two sections that involve a hopeless cross- 
classification, the one dealing with the queen’s attitude to the Prince 
of Wales, the other with the prestige of the Crown. 

The main literary defects of the work are thus disproportion and 
illogical arrangement of material. A more serious blemish is political 
prejudice. It was a lamentable error on the part of the writer to begin 
his Introduction with three pages on the constitutional crisis of 1931 
in which he is revealed as a vehement denouncer of the alleged action 
of King George V in securing the establishment of the National Govern- 
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ment under Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. The whole dissertation is made 
to appear in the light of a propagandist pamphlet written to demon- 
strate the tendency of the monarchy to unconstitutional interference 
with democratic government. This appearance is maintained through- 
out the section on “ home affairs.” A large part of it is devoted to a 
record of the queen’s quarrels with Mr. Gladstone and to her attempts 
to moderate the policy of Liberal cabinets. Mr. Hardie does not 
sufficiently bear in mind the fact that the term “ constitutional ”’ is a 
vague term and one that is constantly changing its connotation. 
What would be regarded as distinctly unconstitutional now, in view of 
the limitations on the royal prerogative effected under Edward VII 
and George V, could be, and indeed was, regarded in a totally different 
light when the memory of George III was still fresh, and the pre- 
cedents of William III and Anne unreversed. 

When Mr. Hardie comes to treat of the queen’s influence in foreign 
affairs he is much more dispassionate and objective. The historian 
begins to supersede the politician. In his Conclusion, indeed, a real 
appreciation of the great queen becomes evident. Of Mr. Hardie 
himself may be said what he says concerning Mr. Lytton Strachey : 
“Like Balaam he went out to curse and stayed to bless.” 

Mr. Hardie’s abilities are so great and his diligence in reading and 
indexing so immense that good work may be expected from him when 
he has learned to control his material and to discount his prejudices. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


Britain and the Balkan Crisis, 1875-1878. By WattTEeR G. WIRTH- 
WEIN. 1935. 433 pp. Columbia University Press (London : 
P.S. King). 22s. 6d. 

TuE subject and publication of this book naturally invite compari- 
son with Professor Seton-Watson’s recent work on the same period. 
But while “‘ Scotus Viator ’ wrote from long experience of, and personal 
acquaintance with, the peoples of the Near East, and dealt with the 
crisis, which began in the Herzegovina and ended—for the time—at 
Berlin, as a whole, Dr. Wirthwein has merely given us a compilation of 
newspaper articles, ‘‘ a narration of opinion,” as he calls it, without 
apparent knowledge of Balkan psychology. But, as Salisbury said, 
and as the reviewer, who has written hundreds of them, knows, leading 
articles are not state papers, even though a foreign correspondent, as in 
the case of the Bulgarian Atrocities and the Abyssinian Concession, 
often publishes information before it has reached the Foreign Office. 
The author assumes throughout that the public reads “ leaders ” and 
is guided by them, whereas they are essentially ephemeral and, as he 
shows, occasionally contradictory. He quotes the newspapers of both 
sides impartially, although he is hardly fair to Gladstone’s “‘ expedient 
humanitarianism,”’ and has enriched the English language with a 
new word: “ atrocitarians.””’ There were instances of extraordinary 
forecasts by journalists, as when the Daily News deprecated a policy 
based “‘ upon the assumption of the permanence of Ottoman rule in 
Europe,” or when the proprietor of T'he Times believed in “ leaving to 
Turkey only such an amount of territory as should be consistent with 
its preservation as a territorial Power in Europe ’’—a theory now 
realised. There are, on the other hand, such errors as J'he Times’ 
description of Famagousta as “one of the finest natural harbours 
in the world,” and the Daily Telegraph’s eulogy of the “ ample 
harbours” of Cyprus! No allusion is made to Professor Temperley’s 
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articles on the choice of that island, the real condition of which was 
described by Archibald Forbes. Interesting curiosities are Grant 
Duff’s proposal to place European Turkey under the Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh, thus reconciling British and Russian interests, with 
which we may compare Prince Alfred’s election to the Greek throne in 
1862 and the suggestion that it be offered to the Duke of Kent in 1934, 
But the account of the Thessalian insurrection omits the appointment 
of Trikoupes as temporary correspondent of The Times after the murder 
of Ogle, whose name still designates a street of Volo. Nor is the reader 
told that the journalist Barrére was afterwards French Ambassador 
in Rome, that Denton had written on Serbia, and Miss Irby devoted her 
life and fortune to Jugoslav education at Serajevo. One of the best 
sources for the Turco-Montenegrin war, the IJIlyrian Letters of Sir 
Arthur Evans, is never cited. Derby’s support of Greece’s admission 
to the Congress, and Chamberlain’s suggestion of ‘‘ the re-establishment 
of the Greek Empire ’’ remind us that the latter foretold in 1886 the 
future of Venizelos, then a student at Athens University. The panic 
caused by a misinterpretation of Schouvaloff’s French justifies the 
Italian saying: traduttori traditori, while Sala’s remark that if “ the 
warlike politicians were to witness just half an hour of actual warfare, 
their martial ardour would cool,” is true of to-day. The British 
military attaché’s embarrassment when the anti-Russian articles of 
the British Press were read aloud to the Tsar in his presence was 
natural. The origin of the Turkish enclaves at Klek and Suttorina, 
dating from the Ragusan Republic, is not explained (p. 18, n.°); 
“ Tirnovo ”’ is mis-spelt. WILLIAM MILLER. 


We Europeans: A Survey of Racial Problems. By Ju.ian 8. HUXLEY 
and A.C. Happon. 1935. 299 pp. Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d. 


A DISILLUSIONED world is all too ready to be soothed by a spell, 
but, magic being officially discredited, the spell must get authority 
from “Science.” A “ word of power,” well suited to this purpose, 
is “race.” It had been sanctified last century (when the S of science 
was not quite so large) by historians who invoked it to solve (or hide) 
certain historical problems and handed it over to the politicians. 

At the same time, quite reputable scientists, who occupy university 
chairs and conduct experiments, utilise it to designate certain groups of 
men, animals and plants. The Scientists, it is true, use the word in one 
of two fairly definite senses. To a biologist or an anthropologist a race 
may mean either (race 1) a group of individuals that have inherited 
a given number of common characters which, unless crossed with 
another race, they will probably transmit to their offspring or (race 2) 
a group of individuals exhibiting a given number of common characters. 
Now, prior to the rediscovery of Mendel’s laws and their application 
to the study of human inheritance, the two groupings could be regarded 
as coinciding in the case of men as they in fact normally do in the 
case of wild animals; but to-day it is recognised that the common 
physical characters appearing in men of a race 2 need not (though 
in fact they generally do) result from the inheritance of common 
genetic characters (race 1). 

The magic of Lothrop Stoddard and Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
acquires its authority by taking race 1, as biologists and stockbreeders 
study it, and applying this refined concept to race 2 and race 5 
(persons speaking the same language) and race 6 (subjects of the same 
State). Huxley and Haddon have for the first time exposed in quite 
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simple terms, and yet with sufficient scientific detail, exactly what 
that substitution involves. They give an admirably lucid and 
readable account of the mechanism of heredity and of the peculiarity 
of Man that makes a distinction between race 1 and race 2 essential 
in his case. No less brilliant is the analysis of the distinction 
between social inheritance that produces linguistic and cultural 
groups like Celts and Swedes and biological inheritance that yields 
“race 1.”’ Some illuminating tables and maps illustrate the lines 
along which a scientific anthropology can still develop, and a 
chapter by Carr Saunders shows how “ nations ”’ are made in America 
and Australia. All this is new material, nowhere else presented so 
intelligibly or authoritatively. It is indispensable to a comprehension 
of early history and of contemporary politics. The chapter on “ The 
Ethnic Composition of European Nations ”’ is less original, and does 
not always keep clear the distinction between linguistic groups, like 
Finno-Ugrians, and those which an anthropologist could define by 
skull-measuring. It seems now too late to try to use the word “‘ people” 
for “race”? in senses] and2. Other scientists have already been using 
“people ’’ to denote linguistic and cultural groups to which the word 
“race,” with its Natural History associations, ought not to be applied. 

An account of the economic background against which the 
“study of man ”’ developed would have been useful in chapter ii and 
would have simplified subsequent arguments. The analogy between 
a “ Nordic’ race of men and the Merino race of sheep is false not 
only, nor even mainly, because it is impracticable to produce an 
absolutely true-breeding Nordic stock and determine its genetic con- 
stitution under experimental conditions. The real fallacy is that the 
sheep-breeder knows perfectly well what simply defined qualities he 
wants in his sheep, whereas no simple formula will define the human 
qualities that should be encouraged by selective breeding. 

V. G. CHILDE. 


An Historical Geography of Europe. By Gorpon East. 1935. 
xx + 480 pp. Methuen. 15s. 

Mr. East observes that historical geography is “ clearly a frontier 
study in which the researches of historians, archeologists and geo- 
graphers are brought into close relationship; it is no less clear that its 
function and raison d’étre ... are the discovery of correlations 
between human societies and their geographical settings.’”’ There is a 
lack of good English text-books on this subject, and students will be 
grateful to the author for this survey in a single volume of the historical 
geography of Europe. Since “ the geographical conception of Europe 
includes the islands and marginal lands of the Mediterranean Sea,” 
Mr. East is justified in considering, for example, the geographical 
significance of the Byzantine and Arab empires which had many 
interests outside Europe. No attempt has been made to cover the 
whole ground, but certain outstanding topics have been selected to show 
how an appreciation of geographical factors can help to explain 
historical developments. The historical geography of the British 
Isles is not discussed. Little is said of Europe before Roman times or 
after 1870. There are only a few scattered references to the 
geographical background of the Crusades and of the stirring events of 
the years 1789-1815. There is an account of the unification of 
Germany, but not of Italy; there is a survey of the Danube route-way, 
but not of the Rhine. 
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In Part 1 the author examines the geography of settlement in 
Europe. A description of the Mediterranean lands and of the European 
frontier regions of the Roman Empire is followed by an account of the 
barbarian invasions. Two chapters are devoted to rural settlement and 
one to towns and routes in the Middle Ages. The author summarises 
the contribution which geographers have made towards solving the 
difficult problem of the distribution of nucleated villages and scattered 
farms in Western Europe. Meitzen’s theory that the former was a 
Germanic and the latter a Celtic form of settlement has been shown to 
be untenable. It is suggested that on plains more suited to cultivation 
than to pastoral farming the nucleated villages predominated, whereas 
in regions ‘‘ which, for reasons of elevation, relief, drainage, climate 
or poorness of soils, were equipped above all for woodland and the 
pasturage of stock,”’ isolated homesteads were more common. Part 1 
is a survey of the political geography of Europe Early medieval state 
building is described, and there are two instructive chapters on the 
Byzantine Empire and the Arab Empire. The modern states selected 
for discussion are France, Russia, Germany, Switzerland, Holland and 
Belgium. The author fully recognises that many factors must be 
considered when studying the evolution of a state, but in these chapters 
he shows how essential it is to have a knowledge of the geography of 
the regions concerned before the problem can be approached. The last 
chapter of Part 11 describes the development of Sicily. Here Mr. East 
illustrates his thesis that “‘ the significance of historical geography is 
the more readily grasped . . . when it is possible to review side by 
side the geography of a whole series of historical periods.” 

Part 111 is a survey of the economic geography of Europe. It is 
shown how physical geography is related to various aspects of economic 
development such as changes in population, the production of food and 
raw materials and the distribution and localisation of industries. The 
medieval topics discussed are the economic activities of the Mediter- 
ranean lands and those around the Baltic and the North Sea. On the 
modern period there are chapters on the changes that followed the 
discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the importance of 
the Danube as a route for migration and commerce, Europe in the 
eighteenth century, and finally Europe in the railway age (1870). 
In this book Mr. East has summarised the results of recent research 
on a wide range of topics. It is compact and readable, and is illus- 
trated by fifty-eight maps. There is a very useful bibliography. 
An Historical Geography of Europe will receive a warm welcome from 
students both of history and of geography. A few slips have been 
noted. ‘‘ Auerstadt ’’ (p. 272) should be ‘‘ Auerstedt ”’ or ‘‘ Auerstadt,” 
“the Frisches Nehrung ”’ (p. 402) should be “ the Frische Nehrung ” 
and “ the Wuppe valley ”’ (p. 428) should be “ the Wupper valley.” 

W. O. HENDERSON. 


The Teaching of History in Schools: a new approach. By F. R. 
Worts. 1935. xiii + 202 pp. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
History Teaching in Schools. By A. F. Harrerstey. 1935. viii + 
150 pp. Longmans, Green. 5s. 
Citizens in the Making. By F.C. Harpotp. 1935. 146 pp. Chris- 
tophers. 4s. 6d. 
TuEsE three books on the teaching of History, written by three 
members of the Historical Association, all appearing within six months, 
and each of widely different character, are at once a testimony to the 
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success of the Association’s work and a striking manifestation of the 
peculiar freedom of British educational systems. 

Mr. Worts, with thirty years of successful practice and a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the technical bibliography relating to the 
teaching of History, has written a thoughtful and thought-provoking 
study which no earnest-minded teacher can disregard. Examination 
results, he says, tend to show that the teaching of History in schools 
is very successful, yet most pupils leave school so fatigued by the 
strain of historical studies that they rarely return to them; modern 
History teaching, judged by real cultural standards, has failed dis- 
mally. He believes the reason for this is to be found in faulty peda- 
gogic methods based on a total misconception of the underlying 
psychological problems. Teachers have attempted to inculcate 
academic ideas of History; they have tried to treat History as a 
science, whereas in schools History should not be regarded primarily 
as inducing a certain habit of mind, or as an agent of mental discipline 
but should be taught on synthetic lines, its treatment and interpreta- 
tion should be more romantic than formal. Scientific methods and 
disciplinary studies have their appropriate place in historical studies 
at the universities, but teachers should preserve History as an un- 
scientific and romantic interest and value for the young; for History 
can be the most illuminating and most liberalising of educational 
instruments. All the familiar professional problems are reviewed in 
the light of this contention, but the treatment throughout is fresh and 
practical, so that those who do not feel disposed to accept the author’s 
views in their entirety may yet be grateful to learn from his wisdom 
and ripe experience. The chapter on Psychological Problems with its 
section on the Time Sense is of particular interest. 

Professor Hattersley’s useful and eminently practical little manual, 
written primarily for teachers in South Africa, can be read with profit 
by all types of teachers everywhere. Close-packed, comprehensive 
and clear it reveals in every line the experience of the skilled prac- 
titioner. English teachers will notice with sympathetic interest that 
the tyranny of external examinations is no less real in South Africa 
than at home, but why should teachers in either country accept with 
complacency the suggestion that “‘ only exceptionally fortunate schools 
are likely to be able to afford such fittings as show-cases and filing- 
cabinets, whilst duplicators and wireless receiving sets will probably 
be regarded as luxuries for some years to come’”’! The chapter on 
Class Room Methods has several suggestive hints, notably as to the 
use of ‘‘ Pedigree Charts’ for tracing developments in History, and 
the compilation by the pupils of ‘‘ Collectors’ Note Books.”’ Sources, 
skilfully used, he thinks, may be really effective as a stimulus, but 
their value is mainly as providing illustration, a view which will 
command general acceptance. The notes on books and illustrations 
show an unusual discrimination, which is reflected indeed in the very 
apt choice of plates to accompany the text. Readers are reminded, 
however, that ‘‘ teaching devices must be organically connected with 
activity on the part of the pupil.” 

Mr. Happold’s treatise, addressed to parents and educational 
authorities as well as to teachers, surveys post-primary education as a 
whole and finds it sadly lacking. ‘‘ The intellectual side of education 
tends to be overstrained, in many schools the training of the body is, 
if not virtually neglected, regarded as of secondary importance, the 
emotional and creative side of the boy’s activities is given insufficient 
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play, the religious side hardly touched.” His constructive proposals 
involve a revised curriculum in which five elements of basic culture 
are recognised—social studies, wsthetics, science, handwork, and 
language study; these are to be closely inter-related so as to afford a 
real training of mind, body and soul, the education of the whole man 
for citizenship. The idea goes back to Plato at least, but Mr. Happold 
writes clearly and forcefully and supports his views by reference to 
experimental work conducted at Bishop Wordsworth’s School. History 
teachers may wish that he had devoted rather more attention to the 
practical difficulties involved in the inclusion of History among the 
Social Sciences, but this is a technical subject to which Mr. Happold 
may perhaps be induced to give a separate treatment. 
J. F. Nicwots. 


Old and New. Thoughts on the Modern Study of History. By F. §. 
Marvin. 1935. 224 pp. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Marvin has given us, in this little volume of only 220 pages, 
his revised thoughts on the meaning of history and the way in which it 
should be presented. It covers to some extent the same ground as his 
best-known book The Living Past, but there is so much that is new in 
subject-matter and in treatment that it deserves to be carefully read 
even by those who have the early book fresh in their memories. Its 
general character may be easily guessed from what the author has 
previously given us. It is a plea, in the first place, for thinking of the 
whole of the human story as a single subject ; and, in the second place, 
for widening our survey so as to include much that has previously found 
no place in the ordinary histories. Mr. Marvin wants us to realise the 
achievements of prehistoric man, to think of the history of Assyria and 
Egypt not as archeology but as a document of the greatest importance 
for understanding man and his destiny. He would not, I think, ask 
for the exclusion of military diplomatic and political history—though 
he hardly touches anything of the sort in this volume—but he would 
like full attention given to customs, morals and religion, and above all 
he would have us fix our eyes on the progress of invention and the 
growth of science. Here, as always, Mr. Marvin sees in science the 
main, though not by any means the sole, connecting link of the whole 
story. 

I have read it with deep interest and attention throughout; and I 
should like every teacher of history, and especially every University 
Professor of History, to read it. No doubt if they do so they will 
break out again and again in violent protest against isolated statements, 
and they will probably not accept all its general conclusions; but I 
do not think they can fail to be moved by its deep feeling and its wide 
sympathy. Universal history is not likely to find a place in our 
university curricula—I tried something of the sort myself, with dis- 
appointing results—but all would turn back to their specialised studies 
the better for the Pisgah view which Mr. Marvin spreads before our 
eyes, even if they come to the conclusion that mirage is mixed with 
reality. For it seems to me that of all the many writers who have tried 
to present the whole human story so as to be “ not a burden on the 
memory, but an illumination of the soul ’’—to quote Lord Acton’s 
famous words—Mr. Marvin comes nearest to success. His work has 
not the whimsicality and irritability of Mr. Wells’ work. It-is so short 
that it can be read almost at a sitting, and it leaves an ineffaceable 
impression. 
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It is difficult to select any parts for special notice. Many readers will 
find the second chapter rather stiff, and will perhaps not understand 
what are the views of Spengler and Toynbee against which it tilts. 
But from the third chapter onwards the narrative is clear, often 
eloquent, and deeply interesting. Mr. Marvin is suggestive in his treat- 
ment of Assyria and Egypt. I like the title of the fifth chapter, ‘‘ The 
Greek Miracle,’ and he manages to say something both new and true 
about the great figures of Greek literature. The chapter on the 
“ Greeks in Science ”’ runs to only 16 pages, but I believe it will have a 
good deal to teach even the professed students of Greek History. In 
the eighth chapter, with the utmost courage—but the book is nowhere 
deficient in courage—he attempts to explain the significance and 
importance of Roman law in such a way that the most ordinary man in 
the plainest street may understand it. These pages have struck me 
more than anything else in the book. It is of the utmost importance 
that our students should know wherein the greatness of Roman law 
consists, and they very rarely do. I feel sure that Mr. Marvin has found 
chapter ix the hardest of all to write; it is an effort, in great part 
successful, to do justice to and to find material for praise in the work of 
the medieval church. It achieves a great measure of success, but 
Mr. Marvin is not in close enough sympathy with the central aims of the 
church to make it wholly satisfactory. Then there comes a charac- 
teristic chapter called ‘‘ The Technical Advance ”’; his interest in the 
subject has been lifelong, and his power of clear exposition does not 
fail him. The book ends with the growth of nations, the expansion of 
Europe, and the double tendency to freedom and consolidation which 
culminates, Mr. Marvin thinks, in the “‘ League of Nations.” 

Mr. Marvin’s optimism is well known. As the sundial only counts 
the sunny hours, so Mr. Marvin turns away from the many dark and 
hideous chapters in the human story. He does so deliberately and on 
theory. Emerson thought that the individual should be judged by 
his highest moments, and he thinks the same of mankind. If you look 
at the story as a whole—if you conceive “ a philosophic mind surveying 
the scene from another planet ’»—the achievement of the human race 
is so amazing that disappointment is swallowed up in triumph. Let me 
quote the last words. “ Are we then growing perfect through this 
continued process of transmitted good and corrected evil? Not 
perfect, but more and more conscious of the possibilities of the human 
ideal, and, strong in a conviction of the reality of the process, resolved 
that it shall prevail.” 

Few will feel themselves in complete agreement with the book when 
they have turned its last page. In a well-known sonnet Matthew 
Arnold says that when he thinks of human history he finds himself 
“rather to patience prompted than the proud Prospect of Hope which 
France proclaims so loud.’”’ History is a tragedy as well as a triumph, 
and if we close our eyes to its horrible catastrophes and our ears to the 
tragic ground-bass which never leaves it, we are not preparing ourselves 
for the tasks which lie before us. But courage and hope are among the 
best gifts which a man can give his fellows; and both are to be found in 
this remarkable little book. A. J. GRANT. 





Leaders, Dreamers and Rebels. By Rent FiLér-Mitter. Translated 
by EpEN anp CeparR Pau. 1935. x + 464 pp. Harrap. 18s. 
THis is a very readable, rather sensational book. Whether a 
reviewer should recommend its reading is another question; possible 
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readers will choose, after a brief indication of its character and con- 
tents. The book, in one way, is symptomatic of a growing interest in 
general history, and so far to be counted on the credit side. But, on 
the other hand, it is a conspicuous instance of the current tendency in 
popular history to dwell on, and exaggerate, personal eccentricities 
and the gruesome generally. It aims obviously at making our flesh 
creep, and the lavish illustrations are well chosen and executed with 
the same film-motive in view. The author’s previous works—on 
Bolshevism, Rasputin, Lenin and the Jesuits—indicate clearly enough 
his turn of thought; but in the book before us he has taken a larger 
canvas and aspires to something like a philosophic conspectus. What 
this is, is set out in an opening paragraph as follows: “ The history of 
human civilisation has been throughout the ages fundamentally 
nothing other than a persistent attempt to dispel this pritnal dread ”— 
i.e. of demons and uncanny powers,—‘ the horror which overshadows 
the whole of life.’ So far as any consistent thought pervades the 
work—and it is often difficult enough to trace it—Mr. René Fiilép- 
Miller may be said to maintain this dismal thesis to the end, for we 
read in the last section that “Mankind is now at work dethroning 
rationalistic thought and rending the picture of human unity... . 
It has crushed the ideal of social equality which the disciples of Christ 
and the disciples of Reason had alike striven to realise.” When thus 
brutally thrust upon one, the natural reaction is to denounce and reject 
the whole. One knows that the main impulse to civilisation is not the 
avoidance of horror. Horrors there have been in plenty, but in the 
worst times they have not been predominant. Human life has main- 
tained, and will maintain and extend, itself by the pursuit of happiness 
and the conquest of nature, by improved co-operation and the ex- 
pression of thought in art, positively constructive and not merely 
defensive activities. The whole thesis is a bogy which breaks up 
wherever we examine it—as we easily might—in any particular appari- 
tion in these pages. No doubt there is a fight going on, but this sort 
of treatment resembles rather a political opposition manifesto than a 
sober statement of thetruth. ‘“‘ Whatever the government has attemp- 
ted, it has miserably muddled. The Foreign Secretary was the worst 
in history, and we are now faced with an international anarchy which 
threatens our very existence’; and so forth. It may be some comfort 
to the hopeful sprits who still strive to hold up their heads, to learn 
from the author’s last-quoted remark that the disciples of Christ and 
the disciples of Reason are fundamentally engaged on a common 
task. If so, we may take courage and treat some of the symptoms of 
human folly, enthusiasm and superstition which he describes with so 
much enthralling detail, as more superficial and temporary then he 
would have us believe. 

On one matter, however, where the facts are well known, Mr. 
Filép-Miller must be strictly corrected. Auguste Comte is treated 
mainly as a raving lunatic. ‘‘ In aroom with barred windows, confined 
in a strait-waistcoat, crouches a corpulent little man.’”’ This is how 
the account of him begins and is sustained throughout. Actually 
Comte’s mental derangement lasted less than a year—Mr. Filop-Miller 
says three—and he was completely restored. There is no more reason 
for treating this illnessas his main characteristic than in the case of many 
other great men, including Sir Isaac Newton, who have been for a time 
similarly afflicted. Nor, of course, did Comte treat Madame Clotilde de 
Vaux as the Supreme Being—which the author states—but Humanity. 
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It is to be hoped that in the many other pen-portraits and anecdotes 
which the book contains, there is more accuracy and balance than in this 
one; but one must sadly doubt it. The author’s reading is enormous 
and he leads you through an avenue of weird and fantastic figures— 
messiahs, witches, utopians, dictators—all backed by this primeval 
dread and all promising some form of impossible deliverance. And 
the moral is that we must give up trying to escape our fate and learn 
to love it. Isit then worth reading? Possibly; on the one condition 
that you keep your mind ready to criticise, contradict and supplement 
at every point. F. S. Marvin. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


In A History of the Parish of Penn (Saint Catherine Press, 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. J. Gilbert Jenkins has produced a sound and attractive book, in 
which the evidence in print and in public custody is interpreted with 
modesty and caution. The story is without dramatic events, and a 
scientific treatment of the history of the village society was precluded 
by the silence of Domesday, by the author’s inability to gain access 
to manorial and estate documents which may exist in private hands, 
and by the absence of any continuous series of parish records, except 
the registers. Mr. Gilbert has made good use of the material at his 
disposal, resisting the temptation to repeat at large what is easily to 
be found in standard works, and not shrinking from the duty of 
suspending judgment when credible witnesses are wanting. He has 
interesting things to tell of such local families as Turville, Segrave, 
Penn, Puttenham (or Putnam), Grove, and Curzon; gives brief but 
adequate notes on the architectural history of the church and the 
biographies of the incumbents; tells the curious story of the school 
for the sons of French royalists of which Burke was the real founder ; 
and reprints Mr. Lennox Morison’s transcript of the local mummers’ 
play. The citations of authorities are marred by inconsistencies and 
technical faults which will impede anyone who seeks to verify the 
references. The printing and binding are excellent, and the numerous 


linocuts by Elizabeth Juke Jenkins are pleasingly decorative. 
G. P. 


The Middle Ages, 1046-1494, by Mr. Oliver J. G. Welch (Gollancz, 
38. 6d.), is Part 1 of a series entitled An Outline of European History. 
The Editor of the series explains in his preface that ‘‘ every generation 
must write its own text-books. The object of this series is to tell the 
story of Europe during the last nine centuries from the point of view 
of historians of the post-war generation. The stress is no longer on 
military and diplomatic manceuvres, but on economic conditions and 
on ideals and the institutions created to express them. . . . The aim 
has been to write a narrative which boys and girls in their sixteenth 
year and after can be expected to read with pleasure—and also with 
immediate profit. . . .” 

The man who undertakes to write a volume of about 300 pages 
on the Middle Ages with these aims and ideals accepts a very difficult 
task. Mr. Welch, however, has written his book on traditional lines. 
He attempts to disarm critics by admitting that “ in this book, which 
is an attempt to compress four-and-a-half centuries of European 
History between the covers of one light volume, omissions are prob- 
ably the most conspicuous defects.” It may be inferred, therefore, 
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that he has endeavoured to include “ everything of importance,” and 
he has not escaped the usual result of such an endeavour, which is too 
many facts, too little explanation. For example, he could only spare 
seven rather unsatisfactory pages for a description of feudalism, and, 
unlike the late Professor Davis in a wiser little book, made no attempt 
to describe the essential preconceptions of a Catholic continent. The 
General Editor promised us a stress on “ economic conditions ’’ rather 
than on “ military and diplomatic manceuvres”’; but such stress is 
hard to detect, for example, in Mr. Welch’s account of the Hundred 
Years’ War; and, while there is a chapter on the intrigues of Louis XI, 
and another entitled “‘ Prelude to Modern Diplomacy,” nothing is said 
of the important economic developments in fifteenth-century France. 

“* Boys and girls in their sixteenth year ’’ deserve a more thoughtful 
presentation of medieval Europe. They should not be told that the 
battle of a.p. 732 was fought ‘‘ somewhere near Poitiers ’’ (p. 20), that 
a tenant “ undertook to support his lord in a general way ”’ (p. 27), 
or that legislation in the Middle Ages ‘ was not the command of a 
sovereign, but the expression of his hopes” (p. 31). Let us hope 
that our King John has signed Magna Carta for the last time on p. 114. 

Several chapters in this book were noted by the reviewer as being 
very pleasing in themselves; but he had an uncomfortable feeling that 
the merit of Mr. Welch’s chapters could be related to the merit of the 
corresponding chapters in the Cambridge Medieval H nan < * 

. H. Le P. 


Proressor Dana C. Munro, who died in January 1933, had long 
planned a large-scale history of the crusades, and at the time of his 
death was beginning to withdraw from other occupations and was 
securing time and peace for the revision and completion of this work. 
He was already known as the author of several important articles on 
crusading history, particularly that on the Children’s Crusade in the 
American Historical Review of 1914, as a discerning and valued re- 
viewer of crusading literature, and as the inspirer of crusading studies, 
such as those in the Festschrift presented to him in 1928. That book 
is, in fact, his most lasting memorial, for he sacrificed his own work to 
the teaching and encouragement of others. The recently published 
The Kingdom of the Crusaders (Appleton-Century Company, 8s. 6d.) 
owes its appearance to the care of a pupil, and is itself a series of 
lectures delivered at Harvard in 1924, though later partially revised 
by Munro shortly before his death. It has the merits and defects of the 
printed lecture: something of the liveliness of the spoken word re- 
mains: the lack of space compels bold and often happy generalisation, 
while the need of holding an audience demands picturesque detail. 
They must have been good to listen to; and the generalisations are 
those of a master in his subject, the detail that of one who has himself 
carefully visited the localities he is describing. It is a very readable 
and sound introduction to the crusades, and, granted that on that 
scale there must always be ambiguous statements and controversial 
decisions, is not likely to be bettered, as far as schools or the general 
reader are concerned, for some time to come. Munro was well aware 
of the most interesting implications of his subject; he was in touch 
with work being done on it, and well informed as to changing 
opinions : these lectures cannot tell us his own mind on the matter, 
for he never neglected his pupils’ requirements to follow out some 
trend of thought of his own; but, slight and popular though they 
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are, they are convincing proof that in him crusading history lost a 
distinguished scholar. 

The book is illustrated, but on so small a scale of reproduction as to 
be quite useless : the familiar view of Krak or the empty stretch of the 
Jaffa road might well have been omitted in favour of full-page re- 
production of Dr. Salloum’s interesting and, I think, hitherto unpub- 
lished photographs of the castle of Shayzar. T.S.R. B. 


THE broadcast talks of Mr. A. L. Rowse and Dr. G. B. Harrison 
on Queen Elizabeth and her Subjects make an attractive little book 
(Allen and Unwin, 5s.). There is an astonishing amount of in- 
formation packed into its small compass, and this is accompanied 
by a sureness of judgment and a considerable fertility of ideas. But 
the book wears its learning gracefully, and its easy conversational 
style, its humour, its lightness of touch make it very pleasant reading. 
Besides the Queen, who is vividly portrayed in the first sketch, there 
is an admirably written account of Burghley compressed into eleven 
brief pages, Essex gets severe but just and understanding treatment, 
and Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh and Christopher Marlowe 
all find their place. The book is completed by essays upon Cardinal 
Allen, ‘Some Women of the Court ’’—most of them very “ Eliza- 


bethan ’—‘“ Three Actors ’’—Alleyn, Burbage, and Kemp—and a 
final short survey of the chief characteristics of the Age of Elizabeth. 
B. W. 


THE life of the first Duke of Buckingham would provide an admir- 
able subject for an authoritative biography, but it can hardly be said 
that Miss M. A. Gibb adds anything to our knowledge of this fascinat- 
ing and comparatively neglected period in her Buckingham, 1592-1628 
(Jonathan Cape, 15s.). She has given us a pleasantly written and 
unpretending volume, which neither uses fresh sources nor pretends 
to give a new interpretation. The book is readable without being 
distinguished, and is, in general, accurate in matters of fact. The 
romantic circumstances of Buckingham’s life are insisted upon, but 
the author gives no signs of perceiving the implications of the political 
background. Again, she shows little wnderstanding of the detail of 
the Duke’s family life. For instance, the statement on p. 30 that 
his mother, Lady Buckingham, “ cordially detested ”’ her husband is 
not borne out by the correspondence in the Harleian MSS. It is also 
misleading to describe Somerset as “ a Scottish lad of humble birth ”’ 
(p. 2), and to refer to the Suffolks as “ the Catholic Howards ”’ (p. 50). 

On the other hand, the account of the Spanish Marriage negotia- 
tions is clear and straightforward, and takes up a considerable portion 
of the book. Similarly, there is a sound description of the expedition 
to Cadiz and the later voyage to the Isle of Rhé. The personal side 
of Buckingham’s life in England and the details of the accumulation 
of his wealth are only touched upon slightly, nor is an attempt made 
to discuss the interesting question of the method and results of his 
political patronage. An over-simplified account is given of Lord 
Middlesex’s impeachment. In fact, the whole tone of the book is 
roseate, and no indication is given of the many complex problems 
involved in Buckingham’s personal and political life. . M. 


PRoFEssORS GERRETSON and GryL have done a service to English 
historians in their edition, Briefwisseling en Aanteekeningen van Willem 
Bentinck, Heer van Rhoon. (Tot aan den Dood van Willem IV.) 
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Hoofdzakelijk naar de ebescheiden in Het Britisch Museum. (Historisch 
Genootschap. Deerde Serie, No. 62. Deel 1, 1934. x + 499 pp.) 
William Bentinck was the trusted friend and counsellor of William 
IV of Orange, and his papers constitute an important source for Anglo- 
Dutch relations during the life of that Prince. He preserved his 
papers carefully; but after his death they were unhappily dispersed. 
The volume here noticed is the first instalment of an edition of the 
portions, covering the period till the death of William IV, preserved 
in the British Museum and the Brunswick archives at Wolfenbiittel. 
It is well edited and contains much useful matter. Since, moreover, 
the majority of the documents are in French or English, all students of 
the period will be able to consult this edition. M.A. T. 


THe name of Samuel Latham Mitchill, the subject of Mr. C. R. 
Hall’s A Scientist in the Early Republic (Columbia Univ. Press; Mil- 
ford, 12s. 6d.), is not well known to English readers and he did, in 
fact, leave no important permanent mark on the history of science. 
The chief interest of Mr. Hall’s book lies in the glimpse it affords of 
American culture in its birth throes from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence until the first Jackson presidency. 

Mitchill was at once physician and scientist, philosopher and 
politician, poet in the manner of Erasmus Darwin and, as might be 
guessed, something of aneccentric. His curiosity and catholic devotion 
to almost every branch of knowledge has a strong seventeenth-century 
flavour about it : one feels he would have been very much at home at 
the early meetings of the Royal Society and found kindred spirits in 
Wren, Evelyn, Pepys and others. Inthe pioneer community in which 
he moved he naturally occupied an abnormally commanding position, 
and if, as it seems, his fame as a depository of universal knowledge 
caused him to dissipate his energies in too many directions, it is no 
doubt true, as Mr. Hall maintains, that his reputation should rest 
upon the activities which he did so much to initiate. He typified in 
himself much of the spirit of Jeffersonian democracy, and it was men 
of his sort who implanted in the young Republic that respect for 
education and liberal studies which was to survive the rigours of 
expansion, dissension and federation. A. FT. 


A book bearing on the history of education in France is the 
Essay on National Education by Louis Réné de la Chalotais, translated, 
with a historical introduction, by H. R. Clark (Edward Arnold, 6s.). 
La Chalotais was a lawyer, Attorney-General to the Parlement of 
Brittany, the provincial law-court which sat at Rennes. It was the 
attack on the Jesuits in the decade between 1760 and 1770 which con- 
centrated attention on the problem of education, so long and so largely 
in the hands of that order. For the guidance of his Parlement La 
Chalotais drew up his Essai in 1763, a year after the publication of 
Rousseau’s more famous Emile. The two works are in complete con- 
trast ; Rousseau theoretical, speculative, and inspiring, La Chalotais 
for the most part practical and comparatively dull. Both, however, 
influenced the progress of education, and La Chalotais probably did 
more in this respect than his more inspiring rival. His Hssai deals 
with male education (he has only a few sentences about women) but, 
even allowing for this, it marks a revolutionary advance from the 
theories of Madame de Maintenon. It opens with a denunciation of the 
scholastic education in dead languages which had come down from the 
days when it was regarded mainly as a training for priesthood. It 
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proposes to take teaching out of the hands of religious orders, to put 
the study of French on a level with that of Latin, to make the teaching 
of Greek optional, and to lay stress upon the study of the natural 
sciences, mathematics, and physics. Unlike Rousseau, La Chalotais 
attaches special value to the study of history, both in the early and the 
later stages of education One of his dicta would have pleased Freeman 
and Seeley : “‘ The spectacle of what has happened in the world in the 
past is only, in the last analysis, a picture of what is happening every 
day in our public places.’ But he gives one most pernicious instruc- 
tion, which has had a disastrous influence on the teaching of history. 
“It would be necessary,” he says, “‘ for the books to contain the whole 
of the instruction, leaving practically nothing to be added by the master, 
so that he should have merely to read the book and ask questions about 
it.” La Chalotais was thinking of ideal text-books which he wished 
to be published by the state. Since his day text-books have been 
poured out by hundreds, and too many teachers have found it a simple 
task merely to read them and ask questions about them. Fortunately 
his other maxims have proved less disastrous, and Mr. Clarke is 
justified in claiming for his Zssai a ‘‘ place among sincere and enlight- 
ened attempts to advance the theory and practice of education.” 


In Women in Eighteenth-century America, a Study of Opinion and 
Usage (P. 8S. King & Son, 18s.), Miss Mary Sumner Benson first examines 
European works on the capacities, education and position of women, 
stressing those which are known to have circulated in America. She 
then discusses the specifically American literature on the subject and 
goes on to examine the actual position of American women in the 
light of legislation and of their activities. She also examines con- 
temporary comment on the American woman, much of which is singu- 
larly unilluminating. The research involved has been laborious, and 
the results suffer from a certain lack of background. The works of 
theory, with which Miss Sumner is more particularly concerned, are 
often trite, conventional and repetitive. In discussing the American 
woman a comparison with the life of the old world is involved, and it is 
here that Miss Sumner is weakest. M. D. G. 


THE received view that almost every diary is a valuable human 
document, and deserves publication, is presumably in part responsible 
for the editing by Mrs. Christopher Fremantle under the title of The 
Wynne Diaries, Vol. 1 (Milford, 1935, 15s.), of the confidences of two 
little girls who lived in various parts of the Continent—principally 
near Lake Constance—during the years 1789-94. The elder sister, the 
principal diarist, began to jot down her thoughts and experiences when 
she was eleven, first in painfully misspelt French, then in ungrammatical 
English. The fact is that they belonged to one of those worthless 
families which chose to shuffle off the responsibilities of English landed 
gentry, preferring to dispose of the estates acquired by their industrious 
forebears, marry foreigners, and drag out their useless lives abroad 
shifting from place to place. Often they had so little to do they fell ill 
—on at least one occasion ‘‘ Papa ” succeeded in drugging himself into 
some complaint or other. Such families have no interest for the 
historian. They are typical of nothing. The story of their self-in- 
dulgent lives reflects the character of no particular nation, class, or 
school of thought, for they belong to none. This one had scarcely any 
friends. Its acquaintances were mostly among the French emigrants 
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of the Revolution, and one obtains from these papers sidelights on their 
lives—themselves refracted sidelights on the great events then happen- 
ing elsewhere. The earlier diaries are trivial in the extreme. Nor 
is this made up for by any exhibition of delightful naiveté—a thing 
hardly to be expected in a girl of the days of Madame de Genlis and 
Maria Edgeworth. The most precocious girl of to-day would appear 
innocent indeed by comparison with these children. About half-way 
through, the book becomes more readable, as the places where “ Betsy ” 
and Eugenia are being dragged up are filled with rumours of important 
public events, the real facts being made clear in notes displaying extra- 
ordinary industry. But there are some errors. We are told, for 
instance, that the Duke of Wiirtemburg married Caroline daughter of 
the Duke of Brunswick. It should have been Augusta. ‘‘ Every 
schoolboy knows ”’ that Caroline became the famous uncrowned Queen 
of England. Two pages later we read that Sir Charles Grandison was 
translated by the “‘ Abbé Prevost’ (sic) in 1773. Every (French) 
schoolboy knows that Prévost was dead long before this date. The 
genealogies must have required enormous research, yet, oddly enough, 
the date of Betsy’s birth is given wrong, as also on p. xvi. These 
remarks are made only to show the ease with which mistakes “ creep 
in,”’ in spite of the very great care which has evidently been bestowed on 
the elucidation of every possible point. The present reviewer is him- 
self proud to have been descended from “ Betsy,” who was really a 
remarkably good, sensible, shrewd and talented little girl, and can only 
express regret that of the forty-one volumes of MSS. at the Editor’s 
disposal, she should have thought so much that is of no interest (even 
to a descendant) was worth printing in the first of the four volumes 
which she proposes eventually to give us. A. F. F. 


The Railway King, 1800-1871, by Richard 8. Lambert (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.), fully justifies its sub-title: ‘‘ A Study of George 
Hudson and the business morals of histime”’; for in addition to giving 
us a sympathetic but judicial account of Hudson himself, his spectacular 
triumphs, his sudden eclipse, and the queer mixture of good and 
evil in him that lay behind both, it also helps to make intelligible an 
important experimental phase in economic evolution and an interesting 
but by no means isolated phenomenon in mob psychology. Mr. 
Lambert’s dominant theme is naturally the great Railway Mania, 
and his book throws a startlingly clear light on the unprecedented 
opportunities and temptations presented by a new and gigantic form 
of corporate enterprise to a society which had lost the sense of corporate 
responsibility, and on the chaos which resulted from its hasty im- 
provisations in business technique and public control (see especially 
chapters v and vi) and in ethical standards, both private and public 
(chapter x11 et passim). The story is told with great (sometimes, 
perhaps, unnecessary) fullness, and in clear and vigorous language ; 
it is well and amply illustrated by portraits, cartoons and maps, and 
includes a brief but adequate bibliography, but no footnotes—an 
omission which, in a work which quotes so freely from contemporary 
sources, is sometimes areal inconvenience. The author has allowed a 
few small typographical errors (e.g. p. 30, 1.9 from bottom, p. 42, 
1. 16 from bottom) to escape his notice; and it is not easy to reconcile 
the statement on p. 128 that Hudson’s mind “ moved too fast for full 
treatment of details’ with another on p. 173: “ the mastery of petty 
detail was one of the secrets of his long-continued success.” But 
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these are minor blemishes in an otherwise careful and scholarly piece 
of work. 


General Rigby, Zanzibar and the Slave Trade (Allen & Unwin, 16s.) 
is an account of a remarkable Englishman by his daughter, Mrs. 
Charles E. B. Russell. After a miserable childhood, which included 
three years at a typical Dotheboys Hall, Christopher Palmer Rigby 
became a soldier and a linguist. The extracts from his diaries and 
letters describing early adventures in India, Russia and Persia reveal an 
attractive personality and make fascinating reading. The main 

art of the book, however, centres round his consulship in Zanzibar 
(1858-61), at a time when the suppression of the West African slave 
trade was giving fresh impetus to the East Coast traffic. Portugal, 
France and the United States were all deeply implicated, and Rigby’s 
success in reducing Zanzibar’s share was almost entirely due to his own 
efforts. His unconventional methods made the India Office uneasy, 
but after his departure the recrudescence of slave-trading along the 
East Coast caused increasing British intervention in Zanzibar and else- 
where. Rigby maintained his interest in East Africa until his death in 
1885. He was in close touch with Frere and Kirk, Livingstone, Speke 
and other explorers, including Sir Richard Burton, whose doubtful 
dealings with native servants are here exposed. 

In a work which breaks so much new ground a certain lack of 
cohesion is not surprising; a chronological arrangement might have 
made the later part more readable. The references to Parliamentary 
Papers and to manuscripts in the Public Record Office and India Office 
Library are hardly precise enough, but they serve to indicate what 
masses of material await the student of East African affairs. A few 
documents are printed as appendices, and there is a useful map. 

&. FM. 


Mr. NicHoLas MANSERGH has written a very pleasing and useful 
book. In The Irish Free State, its Government and Politics (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.) he gives us something more than a mere legal com- 
mentary on a constitution. Mr. Mansergh has set himself to write a 
constitutional history of the Free State during the first eleven years of 
its existence and he has performed his task well. To write about 
Irish history without expressing opinions on controversial topics is 
perhaps not possible and certainly not desirable. Mr. Mansergh does 
not hesitate to express opinions on such topics, but they are the 
opinions of an acute, if not wholly dispassionate, observer, not of a 
violent partisan. Whether or no they always agree with him, Mr. 
Mansergh’s readers will always find his views worthy of consideration. 
They will regret, however, that he has not added to the utility of his 
book by printing in an appendix the texts of the Anglo-Irish treaty 
and of the constitution of the Free State. M. A. T. 


THE chief purpose of Naval Training, by Admiral Sir H. W. Rich- 
mond (Milford, 7s. 6d.), is to advocate certain reforms in the present 
system of instructing naval officers. The case for these reforms is 
developed with much vigour and skill, but it is plainly not possible for 
a layman to estimate its strength. In the course of his argument, 
however, Admiral Richmond makes many illuminating comments on 
the naval history of the last two centuries. Former methods of training 
English naval officers are tersely described and criticised. There is 
probably no other work in which so much information of this kind is 
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made available; there is certainly none where it is presented in a more 
readable form. M. A. T. 


TuE title of Mr. B. Tunstall’s The Reality of Naval History (Allen 
and Unwin, 6s.) raises false expectations. Instead of an analytical 
study of naval history and its problems, Mr. Tunstall has given us a 
brief history of the Royal Navy until the eve of the Great War. It 
would be plainly unreasonable to blame him for not doing what he 
never set out to do, though it is to be regretted that Mr. Tunstall has 
not chosen an unambiguous title. It is, however, pertinent to say 
that his book suffers greatly from its brevity. Mr. Tunstall very 
properly appends to his narrative a number of comments designed to 
show the wider significance of the naval events he mentions. But, 
these comments are far too few and are often meagre. Naval history 
in order to be understood, must be related to military, economic and 
diplomatic history. To do this well is no easy task and requires more 
space than Mr. Tunstall has allowed himself. He is perfectly justified 
in describing an important battle in a few lines, but he more than 
once disappoints his readers by a failure clearly to indicate its effects. 
Unfortunately, too, Mr. Tunstall’s occasional references to diplomatic 
history are not always correct. Thus he states that the “ political 
object ’ of the Grand Alliance of 1701 was “ to make the Archduke 
Charles King of Spain.’’ On the other hand, he has next to nothing 
to say about England’s economic aims in the War of the Spanish 
Succession. None the less, his book has merit as a short account of 
English naval history and would be a useful acquisition to a school 
library. Boys in the upper forms would find it very readable, and 
might well derive from it a desire for further information which the 
select bibliography will help them to satisfy. 

Mr. Tunstall quite rightly does not hesitate to express opinions on 
controversial topics, and even those who differ from him will always 
find them interesting. Thus he defends Torrington’s conduct at 
Beachy Head and attributes the Anglo-Dutch defeat to the failure of 
the Dutch to understand Torrington’s skilful plan of battle. It is a 
pity, however, that he does not tell his readers that a very different 
view of Torrington’s conduct has often been taken by historians. 
Nor does he avail himself of this admirable opportunity to discuss, 
however briefly, the merits of Torrington’s strategical theory of the 
importance of a “ fleet in being,”’ even though it declines battle. 

M. A. T. 


OF recent years more and more people have been brought to realise 
how great is the heritage that has come down to us in our country 
houses, and we should be devoutly grateful to any author who labours 
to put on record for us and future generations these buildings which 
are the very stage on which our history has been set. For this reason 
The Country Houses of Dorset by Arthur Oswald (Country Life, 12s. 6d.) 
will be sure of a warm welcome. 

Dorset is a county that owes its greatest charm to the perfect 
harmony between its buildings and their setting. If it has but a small 
——— of houses that merit the term “ great,” it is rich in those 


ess pretentious homes that are to be found, generally hand in hand 
with village or hamlet, in its numerous sheltered valleys. In Dorset, 
as in most of the remoter parts of England, changes in architectural 
fashion were slow in making themselves felt : the tradition] manner 
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of building died hard, and such innovations as were accepted by the 
local builders were often more decorative than structural. In this 
way many of the earlier houses incorporate the distinctive features of 
several periods, thus preserving their story in the stones of which they 
are built. Mr. Oswald has collected a wealth of information about 
these lovely buildings and, incidentally, by piecing together the results 
of his research he throws a very interesting light on two groups of rather 
obscure architects and masons: the Arnolds, of whom William was 
the most important, since, in addition to his work in Dorset and 
Somerset, it seems likely that he may be identified as the William 
Arnold who was responsible for the building of Wadham College, 
Oxford; and the prolific Bastard family whose members were re- 
sponsible for a large part of the rebuilding of Blandford after the 
disastrous fire of 1731, and, as appears probable from the finding of 
various idiosyncrasies which occur in their work, a number of houses 
further afield. 

As in his earlier volume on The Country Houses of Kent, Mr. Oswald 
has very wisely chosen a chronological arrangement of houses in this 
book, thus enabling the reader to comprehend the gradual transition 
taking place in the homes of our ancestors from medieval times to our 
own day, while the excellent and numerous illustrations make a perfect 
complement to the text. D.N.S. 


Tue Director-General of the Ordnance Survey has added a third 
to the series of period maps of England and Wales, a Map of Britain 
in the Dark Ages (South Sheet. Scale 1: 100,000. Ordnance Survey, 
Southampton, 5s.). The map is intended to illustrate English and 
Welsh history a.p. 410-870. It is the southern half of a map of 
Britain in the Dark Ages, the northern half covering Scotland being 
promised as the next in the series. While responsibility for the map 
rests on Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, he has been able to draw on the services 
of many scholars. Thus, the historical Saxon portion owes almost 
everything to Professor Stanton, who supplied the original model, 
while the Celtic parts have benefited from the contributions of Mr. K. 
Jackson, Professors J. E. Lloyd, Macalister, Eoin MacNeill, Dr. Adolf 
Mahr, Ifor Williams, William Rees, Mr. V. E. Nash-Williams and 
Professor Ekwall. In the introduction there is a clear account of the 
principles on which the map has been compiled and the sources which 
have been used for the names. Students of the period will find it a 
fascinating starting-point for the discussion of problems, while teachers 
may be recommended to use it as a way of approach to a period that is 
not easy to describe without some visual assistance. 


WE have received a Catalogue of Publications, 1928-34, of the 
Irish Manuscripts Commission (Dublin: Stationery Office). The 
Irish Manuscripts Commission was set up in October 1928, under a 
Warrant of the President of the Executive Council of Saorstat Eireann. 
It was established to report on collections of manuscripts and papers 
of literary, historical, and general interest relating to Ireland, whether 
in private or public ownership, and also to arrange for and supervise 
the execution of programmes of publication. In addition, the Com- 
mission issues a journal known as Analecta Hibernica, in which are 
published various documents which it is not convenient to publish 
separately. It also includes reports on manuscript collections, and 
on the contents of important manuscripts, descriptive catalogues, 
lists and indexes, such as may not be found suitable for separate 
publication, and which are intended to facilitate the study of historical 
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material. Readers interested in these publications can obtain par- 
ticulars from the Irish Stationery Office, Sales Branch, 5 Nassau S&t., 
Dublin. 

Dr. K. 8. Prnson’s A Bibliographical Introduction to Nationalism 
(Columbia University Press: Milford: 3s. 6d.) is an attempt to 
provide a critical bibliographical guide for the student of modern 
nationalism. The work has grown out of an interesting experiment. 
Five years ago, with the financial assistance of the Social Science 
Research Council, Professor C. J. Hayes made a preliminary survey 
of European and American Research then being carried on in this 
field. Dr. Pinson has utilised the materials collected for that survey, 
and has greatly supplemented them. As his guide is intended primarily 
for the American student it only includes works published in English, 
French or German, so that books in other languages are only included 
if found in translation in one of these languages. The voluminous 
literature dealing with purely juristic, administrative and formal 
political aspects of the problem of nationality are omitted, but over 
400 titles are given covering the theoretical and analytical studies 
of nationalism, together with historical studies classified under 
countries. It is a useful preliminary guide to an important branch of 
modern historical studies. 

An Introduction to a Bibliography of the Paris Peace Conference 
by Nina Almond and R. H. Lutz (Hoover War Library Bibliographical 
Series, 11: Stanford University Press) continues the plan arranged 
by the Directors of that library for the publication of bibliographies 
of material connected with the war. This list is limited to collections 
of sources, archive publications, and source books, while some of the 
items listed comprise materials deposited in the Hoover War Library, 
with restrictions as to their use. 
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WE have also received the following pamphlets: The Historical 
Imagination by R. G. Collingwood (Clarendon Press, 1s.), an inaugural 
lecture in the University of Oxford in which a philosopher discusses the 
nature of historical thinking ; Marco Polo and his Book by Sir E. Denison 
Ross (Proceedings of the British Academy, ls. 6d.), being the annual 
Italian lecture; Saint Thomas Aquinas by Etienne Gilson (Proceedings 
of the British Academy, ls. 6d.), the annual lecture on a Master Mind ; 
John Fisher by E. A. Benians (Cambridge University Press, ls.), a 
lecture delivered on the occasion of the quatercentenary celebration ; 
the Andrew Lang lecture delivered at St. Andrews by Professor J. D. 
Mackie on Andrew Lang and the House of Stuart (Milford, 28.); the 
official guides to the Chapter House and Pyx Chamber, Westminster 
Abbey (6d.), Restormal Castle, Cornwall (2d.), Corbridge Roman Station 
(Corstopitum), Northumberland (6d.), all published by H.M. Stationery 
Office; Abstracts of Dissertations approved for the Ph.D., M.Sc., and 
M Litt. Degrees at Cambridge (Cambridge University Press); Abstracts 
of Dissertations for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Oxford (Clarendon 
Press, 3s.), a List of Doctoral Dissertations in History now in progress 
at the Chief American Universities (Carnegie Institution of Washington) ; 
Transactions of the Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society, 1934-6, 
and the Centenary Book of the Leicester Literary and Philosophical 
Society by F. B. Lott (Leicester : W. Thornley, 6s.). The interest of 
the two last entries lies in the fact that the Society is celebrating its 
centenary and has thought it worth while to collect from the transactions 
of the last hundred years some of the records which illustrate the 
activities of the Society throughout its existence. 








